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Darlington Seminary, | Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Ches‘er, Pa. 


Forty-first School Year commences Ninth month 
13th mext. Beautiful and hea thy location. Grounds, 
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The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
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LEASANT ROOMS WITH BOARD,. NEAR 
Friends’ meeting-house, and the principal car 
lines of the city. Mrs. T. M. GOVER, 1143 


LEASANT ROOMS NOW VACANT, WITH 
or without board. All conveniences and 
pleasant location. Terms re-sonable. 3218 

Chestnut Street, West Philadelphia. 


Best Watch Repairing Work. 
One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘‘ cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor), 


io RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 
A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 


Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 


William S. Ingram, 31 North Second Street, 
- PHILAD’A, PA. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


REMOVAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH Mo. 30, 1897. 
G. HERBERT JENKINS has removed his LAW 
OFFICE to the City Trust Company’s Building, No. 
929 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Also member of Montgomery County Bar. 


Pe, 
Lansdale, Penna. 


Eland i: Sicilia CARPENTERS, 
Richards & Shourds, BUILDERS, and 
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- CHARLES BURTON, 
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FRIENDS’ 
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OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
CAPACITY, THREE HUNDRED. 


. . 


A select Family Hotel, beautifully situated on 
Wesley Lake Terrace and Bush Avenue, one 
minute’s walk to the bathing grounds and warm 
salt watcr baths, and central to ALL points of inter- | 
est. Fronting on three avenues, and with its 
piazzas extending from Sea View Ave. on the 
south to Lake Ave. on the north, guests may enjoy 
a long sheltered promenade in wet weather and an 
abundance of fresh air from the sea without leav- 


ing the hotel. 
THOS. B. SHAY. 


TERMS MODERATE. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


BELLANGEE COTTAGE, 
218 FouRTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J. | 


Near the beach. Ocean view. Beautiful Sun | 
Parlors HELEN C. MATTHEWS | 
JOSEPHINE GARDNER. 





SILVER DEAN COTTAGE, 
Directly on the B-ach, 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Open for Guests June 12th, 1897 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT. 


Powelton Cottage, 
VIRGINIA AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Open from June until October. 
Open view. Near the Ocean. 


M. A. HICKS, Proprietor. 


Ocean Villa, 


Fronting beach; Artesian water; large, airy 
rooms. M. R. HILLIARD, 
Wildwood, New Jersey. 


TERMS MODERATE 
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Columbia Springs Hotel 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Opens May 15, 1897.— Mineral waters and hot baths 
in the house; cure rheumatism and other diseases ; 
beautiful groves, walks, and drives; magnificent | 
scenery, good livery, boating and fishing; excellent | 
table; moderate prices; special rates to families, 
No bar. F.G. CARTLAND & SON, Stottville, N.Y. 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
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For particulars, address 


HANNAH BORTON. 





The Surf, 


SEVENTH AND OCEAN AVENUE 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
New house, with all conveniences. 


Full ocean view. Electric lights, 
new furniture, home comforts. 


ANNA J. BLAKEY. | 

“ oe Sizth and Wesley | 

The Di iftwood, Avenues, | 

OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY. 

A pleasantly situated house, with home comforts. | 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
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Pure Spices 


| with a pure soap. | 


For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 
never manufactured but One quality, that always perfectly 
pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 


They are put up in 1, 4%, and ¥ pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 


any size package required. If you have never 


used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Established 1837. 


4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessit 


' 
The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and ay: 
Fruit too ripe for ordinary poor bow d be successfully canned by this 


rocess, either with or without sugar. 
tis kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. 


ing placed raw in the jars in which 
ALy person can suc- 
For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a, 


A book of reci 


by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 


furnished with eoah Canner without extra charge. 


The Manhasset, 
SEA SIDE PARK, N. J. 


Thoroughly renovated, excellent sanitary ar- 
rangements. 


coast. Opens June 19. Send for booklet. 


M E. WISTAR. 


The Melos, 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 


The Aquarille, 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

The house has undergone notable improve- 


ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
JAMES HOOD. 





MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 

112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 

Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 


WILLIAM B. PAXson, 


prompt attention. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ial attention = to se families. Office 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Books for the Young by a Friend. 


| JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 
$1.50. 


“Broad and charitable in spirit.” — British Friend. 

sas —_ it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


‘‘Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
Friend. 

“Eastern sky-glow on every page.” — Friends 
Quarterly. 

“Full of fascination.’’—British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON ; SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers. 
A book containing 


NUTS FOR PROFIT. 60 ILLUSTRATIONS 


and 158 PaGgs, telling how to GRow, GRAFT, CUL- 
TIVATE, HARVEST, and MARKET nuts, with REcIPES 
for preparing them for the table. Price by mail, 
$1.00. JOHN R. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


The Views of Friends. 


Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 
By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 





Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
(Chicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 
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nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
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$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXX 

THE silence we value is not the mere outward silence of 
the lips. It ts a deep quietness of heart and mind, a laying 
aside of all preoccupation with passing things—yes, even 
with the workings of our own minds; a resolute fixing of 

the heart upon that which ts unchangeable and eternal. 
CAROLINE E 


From “ Quaker Strongholds.”’ 


STEPHEN 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journa). 


THE ROBIN. 


I LOOSED my robin from his cage, — 
He blinked in mild surprise 

And stood a moment at its door, 
A question in his eyes. 

He looked about him, pruned his wings, 
And sniffed the morning dew ; 

And seemed to ponder what I meant 
Before away he flew. 


But as the shades of evening fell, 
I passed the open door, 

And there he sat and chirped away, 
Just as he had of yore. 


Oh, Lord, when from this cage of clay 
Our spirits passing take their flight, 

Shall we reluctant still to part 
Yet hover near by day and night ? 

Shall we with ‘ mansions in the skies ” 
Still hover near an earthly spot, 

Till those whom late we loved and lost 
Shall come to share our severed lot ? 

E.y J. SMITH. 
THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP.! 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


RELIGION is individual. In the last analysis, divested of 
outward and unessential things, Religion is the a piration 
and the endeavor of the individual soul to grow toward 
God. ‘This is a growth not to be accomplished by proxy, 
but through the actual experience of each for himself. 
No enrolment on the books of the church, no birthright 
na religious body, no participation in ritual observance, 
will of itself serve to establish that right personal relation 
of each human one toward the Divine One in which relig- 
on fundamentally consists. 

Yet devout men and women habitually w sh to draw 
together. ‘They long to join in their devotion. ‘The or- 
ganized church is the universal rule. The hermit in the 
wilderness, the rec’use in his cell, are exceptional. We 
live in society, we struggle forward together, we organize 
for the common good all those forms of endeavor in which 
we are in common concerned. 

‘* The strength of mutual purpose pleads 
More earnestly our common needs.’’ 

It results that the Meeting for Worship becomes the visi- 
ble and essential sign of the organized religious body. It 
expresses the obj-ct for which an organization has been 





' An address before the Convention of Young Friends’ Associations, 
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formed. The religious sou's in it are moved by a com- 
mon desire to draw near to the Universal Good. ‘They 
meet in that behalf. Around the meeting for worship the 
church gathers. Upon it the church builds. Without it, 
the church, as such, would not exist. 

From this statement of facts, which I have presented 
with necessary brevity, two vital conclusions follow : 

First, That the Meeting for Worship must be main- 
tained, if the organized body is to continue ; and 

Second, ‘That it must be maintained tm its integrity. 

Both these propositions, I believe, are entirely and ab- 
solutely true as to our own Society. At the present mo- 
ment, I think, they are entitled to our most serious and at- 
tentive regard. I do not know, and I should be slow to 
say, that we are in danger of denying or disregarding either 
of them, yet I am sure that we cannot any time be too 
firm, or too earnest, in their support. 

I need not take time, I am sure, to dwell on the point 
that the Meeting for Worship must be maintained. ‘There 
is, no doubt, a general agreement as to that. No one pro- 
poses, or thinks of proposing, that it be abandoned. No 
one, I believe, can fail to perceive that to remove it would 
be to remove a corner-stone of the organized body. 

Let us consider, then, the thought that the Meeting for 
Worship must be maintained ém its integrity. What is im- 
plied by this ? 

Undoubtedly, the first element in the integrity of the 
Meeting for Worship is its sincerity asa gathering in which 
those assembled strive to approach God. No saying of the 
Divine Master, in the Scriptural account, has greater force 
for us than his declaration to the woman at the well: 
‘- The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshipers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for such 
doth the Father seek to be his worshipers. God is 
Spirit, and they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and in truth.’’ 

There are two thoughts here. 
spirit ; it is also in truth. There must, then, be a reality 
in the meeting. Whatever may be its form, whatever may 
be permitted or omitted, it must be such a gathering as 
adheres to the inward and vital purpose for which it comes 
together. ‘There is an admonition of George Fox, which 
we may recall. He said to Friends, ‘‘ Hold all your 
meetings in the power of God.’’ Like the answer of Jesus 
to the young man who had great possessions, this is a 
‘* hard saying,” and it is one which | think should not be 
over applied. It belongs, I think, especially to the re- 
ligious meeting, and it sets forth an ideal height and- 
depth which we cannot be sure—we can only hope—to 
attain. But it¢s the ideal. Our meeting for worship, any 
meeting for worship, whether it be that of the Friends or 
others, whether it be in quiet and simplicity, or with pomp 
and circumstance, must sfrive to be ‘‘ in the power of God,”’ 
or it fails its purpose. 

I believe, therefore, that we are called on toguard with 
faithfulness the essential idea of our First-day morning 
meeting. ‘This meeting must have a certain definite char- 
acter. it cannot be left to chance, or to the disposition 
and inclination of the occasion I will state, briefly, 
some of tie characteristics which, as I conceive, it ts 
necessary for it to possess. 


True worship is in 
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1. It must be on a dasts of silence. 1 use here the for- 
mula that has become somewhat familiar to us, and which, 
[ think, is adequate and not easily misunderstood. Silence 
appears to Friends the degianing of worship. Out of it 
voices of praise, of prayer, of exhortation, of edification, 
may arise, but these are to be a growth, an outcome, an 
upspringing from the waiting condition. There is nothing 
more necessary, | conceive, to the Quaker ideal of wor- 
ship, than that a silent waiting is to be its basis. What- 
ever contravenes this, whether it be in the practice of other 
churches, or in the inclinations of our own, we hold is 
not builded on the best foundation. If there be a pre- 
pared program, a pre-arranged procedure, so that ## takes 
the first place, and silence becomes occasional, and inci- 
dental, then the Meeting for Worship has suffered irrepar- 
ab'e damage. If the time devoted to the meeting be given 
into the hands of pastors, or choir-leaders, and the indi- 
viduals in the congregation becom: but units in a ritual 
service, then, too, the hurt is fatal. Silence, I say, in the 
thought of the Friend, is the fruit-bed of Worship. 

2. It is not to be hastily said what may and may not 
be permitted, fn the Meeting for Worship, to the sincere 
worshiper, desiring to present himself before the Divine. 
We agree, as I have just mentioned, that words of prayer, 
of praise, of exhortation, of edification, may arise, as we 
know they do. It may be asked if music and song are 
not also lawful. ‘They are so universal in other churches 
that our exclusion of them continually requires explanation. 
Why do we exclude them? Because, compared with the 
worship in spirit, which the Master enjoined, they are 
Because they have an external, not an in- 
ward character. 


mechanical. 


the worshiper, and merge his devotion in a collective and 


ceremonial act. Because the tendency of ritual is to fix 
the mind not on the object worshiped, but on the cere- 
Because, in the growth of the zsthetic and 
critical taste, the gathering to worship becomes an assembly 
to enjoy sweet sounds, and beautiful sights, not to wait 
ipon, and get help from God. ‘There may be, and I 
should fear to express the seemingly harsh judgment which 
would say there is not, some spiritual uplift to those who 
sink their individual devotion in the sensuous satisfaction 
of the services held in ten thousand churches, reared in 
honor of the Divine name, yet how can the ‘‘true wor- 
shiper ’’ of whom Jesus spoke, not fail to suffer loss where 
the music, the singing, the set prayer, the prepared ser- 
mon, fill all the time and space, and become the real ob- 
jects of attention ? 


mony itself 


** God should be most where man is least,”’ 


says the Saint and Prophet of Amesbury. 

3. It is however, possible, I believe, to overstate the sol- 
emn character of the Meeting for Worship. It should be 
upon a basis of silence. It should be reverential. Each one 
composing it should strive to restrain the wandering and 
worldly thought, and come into the spirit of devotion. 
Each one should endeavor to offer himself, if but for a 
moment, to that Divine Power whom he is there to ap- 
proach and seek. But it is an error, no doubt, to make 
this approach so awful that even the sincere worshiper will 
shrink back, and he who might say a helpful word becomes 
afraid to rise. If we conceive of our Father as good and 
gracious, we need not be afraid to seek him. The meeting 
for worship, I say, must be orderly, sincere, devout, impres- 
sive, but ot terrifying. Let it tend to encouragement, 
not discouragement, to hope, not fear. Let the worship- 
ing soul aspire, not grovel. 

4. And this leads us to speak somewhat more particularly 
of the ministry in the Meeting for Worship What minis- 
try shall we look for? What shall we desire? What shall 


. 
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we disapprove and check? Where shall we draw the line ° 
I believe there is a rule not difficult 10 state concerning t! 
ministry which is in order in our meeting for worship 
must proceed from a sincere and devout soul ; it must be 
the mark of a spiritual authority ; and it must be acco: 
panied by a consistent walk in life. No preacher will ha 
we'ght who is not sincere and earnest; no one will ha\ 
much effect who does not manifest in a measure the divin 
light and leading ; and none can command respect who 
does not live in the midst ot his hearers the life which | 
enjoins upon them. But if the speaker who rises in Meet 
ing for Worship is sincere, spiritual, and consistent, let u 
hear him. If his grammar be defective, let us hear hin 
If his dress be unfashionable, let us hear him. Christ 
anity does not consist in syntax or in apparel. On tl 
contrary, Christianity has no more distinctive sign an 
evidence than the lovingkindness which makes us welcom 
the word of him who has really a word to say, regardle: 
of worldly condition, or external circumstances. 

Let us dwell upon this point a moment. I believe t! 
strength of the Society of Friends, at this time at least, 
not always, lies in its congregational character, the unit 
of its forces, in its utilization of all the gifts of its mem 
bership. It has no priesthood, no clergy, no employe 
and professional ministry. In its need for ministry it we! 
comes and profits by ‘‘ the spoken word ’’ in the Meetin: 
for Worship. as this is freely and voluntarily offered. |: 
this spoken word has power, it will have effect, and power 
for such a purpose must be spiritual,—it must come froin 
the Divine Source. When a preacher has this power, this 
spiritual force, this unction, when he truly brings a lis 
coal from the holy altar, his service to us will be helpfu 
We need, therefore, to receive with thankfulness ministry) 
of this kind ; we need to suppress the censorious thought 
and word concerning extraneous imperfections that may 
accompany its presentation. 

5. The Meeting for Worship being fundamental, 
should be duly, regularly, reverently, and willingly held 
It must have first place. It must be, as I have alread) 
insisted, held in its integrity. Tnere should be in it no 
light, inconsiderate, or out-of-place speaking. ‘It is not 
place for mere lectures, for disseminating ordinary infor 
mation, for discourses which have outward learning for 
their basis instead of spiritual grace, or for dogmatic ey 
pressions of individual feeling. It should be stricily cared 
for. Concerned and discerning Elders should see that 
is livingly maintained for its true purpose. But all this 
being true, the Meeting for Worship should terminate 
while it has life and strength. It should not be unduly 
protracted It cannot be held long. I believe an hour 
in any one sitting is usually long enough, and if the meet 
ing be entirely silent, and there be, as nowadays we are so 
glad to see, little children present, it may often profitabl, 
close soon-r. It should not be an hour in which the con 
gregation will sleep. or yawn, or even experience a sens 
of weariness. It should be refreshing, as surely it will be, 
if it begins in the life, and ends before the living flame 
burnt out. 

6. After the Meeting for Worship, after the sixty, c 
fifty, minutes strictly devoted to it, and after an interv: 
marking plainly the close of the meeting, there is tl 
opportunity, suitable and fit, for a meeting in whi 
‘* papers ’’ may be read, and comment made and discours 
presented. This is already the rule, either as part of t! 
First-day School, or otherwise, in miny meetings. It h: 
grown out of a real demand, and it meets, no doubt, 
real need. Such a meeting, whether it be called a Cor 
ference, or an Adult Class, or whatever else, is, if right! 
conduc ed, helpful to the Meeting for Worship, and cor 
tributory to its appropriate work What is meant | 
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‘‘rightly conducted’’? I mean with earnestness, with | 
dignity, with mutual kindness, and forbearance. I mean 
not a debating-society, not an opportunity for unprofitable 
disputation, not a time for argument over questions of doc- 
trine or politics, not a place for airing raw and crude opin- 
ions, and personal vagaries. The Conference after meet- 
ing should support the meeting, it should support the So- 
ciety of Friends, it should be loyal to the principles and 
testimonies which the Society maintains, it should be a 
pillar to uphold the Church, not a crow-bar to disturb its 
structure. 

With this arrangement of the time on First-day morn- 
ing,—the Meeting for Worship duly held, not too long, 
and the Conference, or Adult Class, or First-day School, 
following,—we are judiciously and fully providing, I be- 
lieve, for the present needs of our Suciety in this respect. 
It is a reasonable arrangement, it seems to me, and adapted 
to our circumstances in many meetings. Where but one 
meeting in the day is held, as is usually the case in the 
country, two hours, from 10 to 12, is a reasonable share of 
the ‘* Christian Sabbath ’’ to be thus devoted, and clamor 
of the kitchen, calls to hurry to dinner or to prepare to set 
forth on afternoon visits, should not be allowed to disturb 
or distract it. If in towns or cities it is the rule to gather 
twice on First-day at the meeting-house, it is easy to 
modify the arrangement, if it be preferred to do so, and 
hold the Conference meeting in afternoon or evening 

These remarks contemplate the Society of Friends 
as a teligious body, as an organization formed to promote 
the religious welfare of its membership. It is not a club. 
It is not a hereditary order. It is not an organization for 
the primary purpose of promoting education, or building 
and lving in ‘‘ Homes.’’ Its real purpose is exhibited in 
the First-day morning meeting, the Meeting for Worship. 
There we see its face. ‘There we can look upon the lines 
of its countenance. If its members neglect to appear 
there they are delinquent. If they maintain a nominal 
membership in the Society, but habitually avoid the Meet- 
ing for Worship, they are but straw and stubble as Friends. 
We cannot be too emphatic at this point. | We have here 
the burden of the First Query. The life of the Church is 
in the Meeting for Worship. There is the test of its 
strength. 

The Meeting for Worship has unique value as a Chris- 
tian ob-ervance. In it Christianity appears. In it all 
meet upon a level, as children of the common Father. In 
it, no matter how the outward appearance may seem to 
deny the inward fact, the humblest worshiper is the equal 
of the highest. No matter how the seats are placed, no 
matter what honors are worn outside by some, and what 
humilities by others, here they have gathered in the Di- 
vine Presence, and here all souls are alike. 

‘*] lay the critic’s glass aside,”’ 
says Whittier— 
‘*T tread upon my lettered pride, 
And lowest-seated, testify 
To the oneness of humanity ; 
Confess the universal want, 
And share whatever heaven may grant.’’ 

It is a beauty of the Meeting for Worship that it thus 
brings the Christian principle into realization, that it is a 
time and place where all may acknowledge, if but for that 
brief period, that whoever shares in the immortality of the 
Divine Life, and in responsibility for human action, ap- 
pears as the brother of every other soul, and comes into 
the gathering the peer, the equal, of any. In other places 
position may have special honor, intellectual ability, or 
superior education may sway and command, beauty of 
face, orcharm of manner, or elegance of garb, may exert 

influence, but in the meeting to worship God it is purity of 








purpose, sincerity of devotion, whiteness of the soul, 
which is the fairest offering, and this may be brought by 
the humblest one in all the congregation. 


JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from Last Week) 


THEN I rode to Fairfax and had close trials in my mind, 
having met with deep exercise of mind there before ; but 
I labored for resignation of mind and was favored with 
it in a good degree. I attended the quarterly meeting 
and was silent therein until the concluding select meet- 
ing, wherein I told Friends I felt as if some were going 
backwards, or not following the Light as they ought to 
do; and I had peace in telling them so; but I could not 
get off clear without attending South Fork and Goose 
Creek meetings. So we went home with John Hurst 
and his wife, and William Pigeon, my cousin’s husband, 
went with us next day. We dined at Benjamin Bussen’s, 
and had a sitting in his family, and his wife went 
with us to John Gregg’s, where we had atime of close 
labor, in which we felt encouragement. Then to Thomas 
Gregg’s, and had a little opportunity to the relief of my 
mind. So attended Goose Creek Meeting, wherein I had 
a feeling of spiritual laziness prevalent, to my sorrow, 
and [ thought no mighty works were done; yet we got 
through with thankfulness aud I had to admire at the 
kindness shown to me by some Friends hereaway, who 
in my former visits to them were shy or held me at a dis- 
tance. But it is the Lord’s doing and is indeed marvel- 
ous in my eyes. 

We went to Leesburgh, and had a meeting with a few 
Friends at Mary Baker’s, wherein the Lord favored us 
with his life-giving presence, to the melting and contrit- 
ing of our hearts. But I had a sense that it was hard for 
them to submit wholly to the cross, so as to bear it as I 
believe it ought to be borne. I left them with peace of 
mind and went back to Fairfax, and to see several 
Friends’ families. I attended their meeting on First- 
day, and lodged that night at the house where Sarah 
Janney the elder lived, who had lent her mare to my 
companion. On our way homeward we attended the 
meetings of Monocacy, Bush Creek, and so on to Mon- 
allen, Huntingdon, Warrington, Newbury. Then went 
to Lancaster and had a meeting there, and next day at- 
tended Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, héld at Lampeter. 
Lodged at John Ferree’s, and came home, where I found 
all well and was kindly received ; and enjoying peace of 
mind I was and am thankful for all the favors and mercies 
bestowed. I was from home in this journey seven weeks, 
and traveled near or quite one thousand miles, was at 
more than twenty meetings, and forty sittings in the 
houses of Friends. 

Having a draught of mind to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting held at Cecil, in Maryland, I set out the 13th of 
the Tenth month, 1784, in company with Hannah Pusey, 
and went to John Chambers’s. Next morning Rebekah 
Chambers went with us, and we lodged the next night at 
John Browning’s, below the head of Sassifras, who is a 
descendant of Friends but not in membership. I felt a 
concern for their good and we had an opportunity with 
him and his wife, William Jackson being with us. Next 
day we attended the select meeting at Cecil, which was a 
low time, and the meetings on Seventh and First-days 
were trying ones to me. My companion and I lodged at 
George Lamb’s, and had a little opportunity with him 
and his wife, to the relief of my mind. Next night we 
lodged at my cousin’s, Pearce Lamb, and Rebekah Cham- 
bers being there, we had a favored opportunity in the 
family, and several other Friends present. Next day we 
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attended a meeting appointed at the head of Chester, 
held in a mill-house, mostly consisting of people not of 
our Society. They were sober, and the gospel was 
preached to them, and I felt the word, but was silent. 
We dined at Thomas Corse’s, and lodged at Joseph Wil- 
kinson’s, where we had a sitting in which I felt near 
sympathy with his tender-hearted wife. We also had a 
sitting at Thomas Corse’s (Peter Yarnall being there), 
and they were stirred up to diligence. 

My companion and I went to Duck Creek, but I was 
closely tried with conflict of mind, by reason of some 
discouragement which I had met with. Yet as my eye 
and expectation were wholly to the Lord, he was pleased 
to chastise in mercy, and raised my drooping spirit to 
trust in his holy arm of power, and resolve to do the 
best I might be enabled to, and I again felt his love to 
flow in my heart. We attended the preparative meeting 
and had sittings in four families, to the relief of my 
mind. We lodged at Ezekiel Cowgill’s, and next day 
attended Little Creek Preparative Meeting, dined at 
Samuel Hanson’s and went to John Pennell’s, who was 
my companion’s brother, where I felt love to flow towards 
him and his motherless children, and we had a sitting 
with them, to the relief of my mind. Next morning I 
left my companion, and went towards Little Creek, and 
as I rode along alone, I felt love to cover my mind, 
which was a stay to it, and caused humility of heart and 
soul ; and the manifold mercies and favors of the Lord 
being spread before the view of my mind caused living 
praises to ascend to him who is worthy of all praise for- 
ever. I rode to Jebus [Jabez] Jenkins’s, where I left my 
horse and walked to meeting, wherein I had but a low 
time. I lodged at Jebus’s, and on Seventh-day attended 
the monthly meeting at Little Creek; then feeling my 
mind drawn to Motherkill I went to Jonathan Noal’s ; 
had a sitting with his family next morning, and he went 
with me to see Rachel George, the widow of my cousin 
John George, and some of her children. In this visit I 
was renewedly confirmed that it is right to visit the 
widows and the fatherless. I attended Motherkill Meet- 
ing, which to me was a trying one. Here my companion 
joined me again, and we went to Garrett Sipple’s, who 
not being at home, we had a sitting with his wife and 
some of his children, after which I felt peace of mind. 
Then we went to Jonathan Hunn’s, and on Second-day 
attended the general meeting, which I thought was a low 
time, I having to travail with the seed which was op- 
pressed in many hearts and borne down, as a cart with 
sheaves. We lodged at John Cowgill’s, and felt engage- 
ment of heart for them that they might be as way-marks 
for others thereaway ; for I fear some who have been 
favored will prove as stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
weak. We came that night homewards as far as Daniel 
Corbet’s, where we lodged, and I felt love in my heart 
and desires for their preservation. We called at William 
Corbet’s, he and Daniel being related to my companion, 
and I had to sympathize with her in her exercises on 
account of some of the families. So I came home in 
peace, and might acknowledge myself an unprofitable 
servant, having done no more than my duty. 

On the 13th day of the Fourth month, 1785, I set 
out to attend the quarterly meeting at Chester River, 
having the concurrence of our monthly meeting. Mar- 
garet Swaine was my companion. We rode to Oliver 
Cook’s, and his mother being there, we had a sitting 
with them, to the relief of my mind. We went thence 
to Joseph Wilkinson’s, and had an humbling time with 
his afflicted, tender-hearted wife and himself and two ap- 
prentices. Then we went to Pierce Lamb’s, and lodged 
there. I felt a concern for his brother, and wrote to 


him, for the reliefof my own mind. Next day I attended 
the select meeting, where there were seven or eight mem 

bers, and it was a hard time to my spirit, but I felt relief 
without speaking a word, which I looked on as a great 
favor. I went to see aged Rebecca Brown, and was en- 
gaged to labor with her son and his wife, who were not 
members of our Society. Then I went to Edward Com- 
mager’s and had a sitting, which was a favored time, 
Susanna Bartlet being with me. We attended the quar- 
terly meeting next day, which was in some degree fa- 
vored. Next day was a full, crowded meeting and fa- 
vored with good. I went tosee Sarah Simmons (who was 
gone out in marriage) and Nicholas Brown was with me ; 
several young people were there, and we had a sitting 
with them, and they behaved soberly. I believe the call 
of the Lord has been to many in those parts, and they 
have heard. O, that they may obey! We lodged at 
Nicholas Brown’s and had a sitting, wherein some were 
favored. Next day we rode down to Mary Berry’s, 
James’s widow, who was in deep mourning for the loss of 
her husband. I went to see Sarah Parvin and Rebekah 
Dobson, who felt near to my life, so we went to James 
Kemp’s, near the meeting-house at Third Haven, and I 
felt the flowing of love toward the family; and I was 
comforted in a belief that there was a revival of religious 
concern among Friends in those parts. Then I rode to 
Richard Bartlett’s and went to lodge at Susanna’s, the 
widow of John Bartlet. 

Next day I attended Tuckahoe Meeting, and the few 
Friends there were favored. Susanna and Rebecca 
Bartlet were there. We called to see some grandchildren 
of Elizabeth Troth who had neither father nor mother, 
then we went to John Register’s, but he was from home, 
and we had a tendering time with his wife and children. 
I went to Richard Battel’s and stay’d all night, and next 
morning Susanna Bartlet and I went to see Tristram 
Needles, and had a time of favor ; so we attended Third 


Haven Fifth-day Meeting, which was a Jaborious one to . 


my spirit, and I had a sense of a spirit present which is 
lofty and thinks well of itself; but I was favored with a 
sense of that love which was a healing oil to my mind, 
and I was glad I was there. We dined at James Wain- 
wright’s, who gave up to go with us to Duck Creek ; 
then we wentto Sarah Berry’s to lodge, Susanna Bartlet, 
Elizabeth Wainwright, and two men Friends. Wehad a 
comfortable parting with the widow and her children, 
and my relations, Henry Sherrad and his wife. We set 
out and rode to Samuel Howel’s, near Little Creek, and 
next day attended the monthly meeting at Duck Creek, 
which to me was poor and lifeless ; and the general meet- 
ing on Second-day which was said to be a favored one, 
and there were several public Friends at it, but I felt that 
the seed lies oppressed in many minds. I had. two fa- 
vored opportunities in families, and came home with the 
reward of peace. 


Let us not forget that where man fails, there God 
begins, and that he, notwithstanding human failure, is 
able, with unutterable peace and blessing, to bless those 
who put their trust in him.—/. F. W. Ware. 


Do not all men sorely need a Christian, worshipful 
Sabbath, so that the inward man may not perish but come 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ? In all our robbing, let us be slow to 
rob the soul of its great need and Heaven-sent boon. Let 
us by reverent example and flawless life show that we duly 
prize and faithfully use this pearl beyond price among 
life’s passing days.— Dayton Roberts. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 31.—EicHTH MONTH 1, 1897. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Scripture reading: Eph. 4: 17-32. 
TEACHING. 


In the lesson for to-day the great Apostle exhorts 
those to whom his epistle was addressed, and all to whom 
it should come, including ourselves, to live lives of prac- 
tical righteousness, of fidelity to truth, of inward holiness 
and purity. It has been well said by some writer that in 
the prayer so often uttered in the past for guidance ‘‘ into 
the paths of righteousness and holiness,’’ the thought in- 
tended to be expressed was, that in its outward acts the 
life might be righteous, and in its inward thought and 
motive, might be pure and holy. This distinction be- 
tween the outward living and the inward motive, between 
righteousness and holiness, may be of help to some 
minds ;—but should it not be our endeavor to attain to 
both ?—uniting them, as is done in the prayer, and not 
allowing them to be separated ? 

In his well-known address to boys, entitled ‘‘ First,’’ 
Professor Henry Drummond gave his definition of right- 
eousness as ‘‘ doing right.’’ Clear and simple as this 
definition was, it was doubtless new to many minds, and 
came to them with all the force of a new revelation ot 
truth. Perhaps that definition might be improved by 
saying that righteousness is ‘‘ doing right from pure mo- 
tives,’’ for it is possible for a person to do right from a 
merely selfish, and sometimes perhaps from a base, motive. 
Yet even then it were better that the right be done, than 
that wrong be done. Doubtless a safe rule to follow 
would be to be sure that when we do right, we do it from 
the highest motives;—and when we see right done by 
others, we ascribe to them the pure motive which usually 
accompanies righteousness in act. 

William E. Channing, in one of his excellent dis- 
courses, when urging his hearers to lives of righteousness, 
exhorted them earnestly so choose and adopt Jesus Christ 
as their example, saying: ‘‘ that no faith or love towards 
Jesus can avail unless you conform yourselves to his spot- 
less purity and unconquerable rectitude. Settle it,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ as an immovable truth, that neither in this world 
or the next can you be happy but in proportion to the 
sanctity and elevation of your characters. Expect no 
good from Jesus any farther than you clothe yourselves 
with excellence. His sublimest virtue may be yours. 
Look up to him with the conviction that you may become 
one with him in thought, in feeling, in power, in holi- 
ness. Humanity has already, in not a few instances, 
borne conspicuously the likeness of Christ and God.’’ 

In the words selected for the Golden Text the Apostle 
has drawn a sharp contrast between righteousness and un- 
righteousness ;—which might be well summed up in the 
words of the Prophet Isaiah, uttered centuries before this 
epistle was written : ‘‘ Cease to do evil, learn to do well.’’ 
If all of us who profess to love and serve the same Master 
whom the Apostle followed so steadfastly, would but 
shape our lives until they fully accorded with this exhor- 
tation to righteousness and holiness—if we were always 
‘**kind to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving each 
other, even as God also in Christ hath forgiven us,’’— 
what beauty and truth and goodness would crown our 
lives, and what helpful, up-lifting examples they would 
become to others. This is what we are exhorted to make 
them by the great soul of the Apostle, and by the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Truth as well ; and this is what we may 
make them become, with the aid and grace of the Holy 
Spirit, if they are not so already. 
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‘* FAG-END RELIGION.”’ 


In one of Isaiah’s splendid descriptive passages we are 
told how some men make an idol. A man takes a tree 
and makes this, that, and the other thing of it; and then 
‘‘of that which remains he maketh a god.’’ This re- 
minds the editor of the Christian Register of the way 
some people do religious work to-day. They give ‘that 
which remains,’’ after their secular duties, pleasures, and 
occupations have received full attention. This is what 
the editor calls ‘‘fag-end religion.’’ The Register then 
elaborates as follows: 

‘* Religion is getting to be much more of fag-end 
affair than it was formerly. Formerly it was the most 
engrossing object of men’s thought and feeling. Hardly 
did all other things together take up so much of their 
time and their attention, consume so much of their 
energy. It is quite otherwise in our own time. How- 
ever it may be with some, it is true of the majority that 
religion is their last consideration, not their first. And 
the change is not entirely for the worse, because, for one 
thing, it is more real than apparent. There are men and 
women, who have ‘no religion to speak of,’ who have a 
great deal to work with and live by; and there are those 
who are volubly religious, whose religion is not a forma- 
tive principle of conduct, a power that makes for righteous- 
ness. Religion is going more and more into moral 
structure, less and less into ceremony and creed ; and this 
is as it ought to be, while still the public service of re- 
ligion is not a business which can be profoundly and 
widely neglected or minimized without serious loss and 
harm. 

‘*So it appears tous; and therefore we cannot but 
‘view with alarm,’ as the politicians say, the encroachments 
of idleness and amusement upon the Sunday worship. We 
can not but believe that men strengthen their moral senti- 
ments and their power to resist temptation by coming 
together once a week and lifting up their minds and 
hearts to high and beautiful ideals, and looking upon great 
examples which abash their folly and their sin. We can 
not believe that it is good for men to come together thus 
and worship the Most High, inspired to do so by the 
wonder of the world, and by the kindling sentiments of 
those in whom the flame of worship has burned bright 
and clear. There may be those who do not need the 
Sunday help; but there are many more who do, and 
those who need it least might, without vanity, remind 
themselves that, by the ‘assembling of themselves to- 
gether,’ they can draw those into their happy circle who 
might not gravitate together in virtue of their mutual 
attractions.”’ 


OnE who accustoms himself tothink of pure and 
holy things, who sets his affections on things above, and 
strives to reach whatsoever things are lovely, will grow 
upward toward the things he loves and thinks upon. 
But one who lets his mind turn habitually to debasing 
things, things unholy, unclean, sensual, will find his whole 
soul bending downwards and growing toward the earth. — 
J. R. Miller. 


WE all know that the older the seed the worse the 
crop, and the fresher from the hand of God the little 
mind, the deeper we can stamp on it ideas of purity 
and truth. In doing this we must remember that the 
spirit giveth life. ‘*I have to work like a slave,’’ saida 
good woman, weary with her worries, but the answer 
came from amore way-wise comrade: ‘‘Oh, but, my 
dear, you can work likea queen.’’— Frances Willard. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 24, 1897. 


CONSISTENCY. 

It was Emerson who said that ‘* with consistency a great 
soul has simply nothing todo. He may as well concern 
himself with his shadow on the wall.’’ At first glance 
this may seem paradoxical. It certainly does consign 
many to be classed as small souls, if we permit ourselves 
such a use of words. But Emerson is doubtless right, 
for upon looking closely into his meaning we can but 
see that the truly great must have such all round char- 
acters as to reflect only goodness, and they therefore can 
afford to keep ‘‘ the even tenor of their way’’ without a 
constant watch as to the consistency of their actions. 
Yet how large do we find the class that may be charged 
with inconsistency! How many profess to believe—and 
proclaim their belief—in unselfish lives, yet are con- 
stantly ministering to selfish wants that debar them from 
brightening the pathway of others! How many mistake 
their own wills for the will of the Father, and are 
surprised that they do not realize more happiness ! 
Gifted with talents of a high order, that should entitle 
them to be called great, many succumb to small vices 
that weaken their characters and destroy their influence, 
awakening the pity rather than the admiration of their 
friends ! 

On the other hand there are souls who are living 
consistent lives, that never dream that they are great. 
These are they that are in the constant habit of doing 
their full duty in whatever station their lot is cast. 
Many of these are to be found in the school rooms of our 
land, doing obscure work perhaps, but it is they that are 
laying the foundation of solid education and many a one 
in the future, when mature judgment gives its verdict, 
will call such ‘* blessed ’’ They are not troubled with the 
thought of consistent living, but satisfied to do their 
work well, they arecontent. Others dwell in the homes of 
all classes, rich and poor alike, where seemingly they are 
not important, but in reality are the factors that keep the 
home a place worthy of its name. Still others abound 
in many associations, and some, who are compelled by 
reason of infirmity *‘ to stand still and wait,’’ add their 
largeness on the side of consistency. 

Let us dwell on the more cheerful view of humanity, 
for as the ages grow we may realize Emerson’s expression 
as a truth, and— 


‘* Great Truths are portions of the soul of man; 
Great souls are portions of Eternity.’’ 


THERE are 215 
Massachusetts. 


women serving on school committees in 
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THE condition of the persecuted Dukhobortsi of 
Russia remains very distressing. Our readers will recall, 
we hope, information which we have at different time: 
given about them. They are in many particulars practi 
cally Friends, and they date back their beginning to 
about two hundred years ago. Especially they hold the 
unlawfulness of war, and while they would be persecuted 
with sufficient severity as a sect dissenting from the estab- 
lished (Greek) Church of Russia, they are still more 
hardly treated because of their being unavailable as ‘‘ food 
for powder’’ in the war schemes of the rulers. We are 
advised by a post-card from England at this writing that 
a statement in reference to them, having the approval of 
well-known Friends, is on the way to us. 


BIRTHS. 


COWPERTH WAIT.—At Medford, N. J., Fifth month 26, 1897, 
to William D. and Mary E. Cowperthwait, a son, who is named 
Clinton Hollinshead. 


KATES.—At Washington, D. C., on Seventh month 8, 1897, to 
Ewalt Richman and Anna L. Thorne Kates, a son, named Morris 
Thorne. 

WEBSTER.—In Conshohocken, Pa., Fifth month 30, 1897, to 


Samuel F. and Lydia C. Webster, a daughter, who has been named 
Ruth L. 


DEATHS. 


CONARD.—Seventh month 13, 1897, at the residence of Charles 
A. Livezey, in Gwynedd, Pa., Sarah, daughter of Albert Conard, of 
Fort Washington, in her 43d year; a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. 

Interment at Plymouth meeting. 

CONARD.—On the 8th of Seventh month, 1897, at the residence 
of his son, A. B. Conard, near Dover, Delaware, James Conard, in 
his 92d year. 

Interment was made in Friends’ grounds at Camden Meeting, 
Camden, Delaware. 

KIRKBRIDE.—At her residence, Mullica Hill, N. J., Seventh 
month 10, 1897, Martha, widow of the late Robert Kirkbride, in her 
Soth year; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Funeral from Friends’ meeting-house, Seventh month 13. Inter- 
ment in Friends’ Cemetery, Mullica Hill. 

KIRBY.—At their residence, Mullica Hill, N. J., Seventh month 
13, 1897, Rachel, wife of Amos Kirby, in her 77th year. 

Although not a member she was an attender of Friends’ meeting. 
Her bright and cheerful disposition won for her many friends. Inter- 
ment in Friends’ Cemetery, Mullica Hill, Seventh month 15. * 

LAWRIE.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 12, 1897, James 
Lawrie, aged 92 years. He was a son of the late Thomas Lawrie, a 
valued minister, who died in 1815 near Woodstown, N. J. 

MITCHELL.—In Northampton, Bucks county, Pa., Sixth month 
18, 1897, while on a visit at her grandson’s, Howard Mitchell’s, Eliza 
R., widow of the late J. Paul Mitchell, in her 78th year; a member of 
Middletown Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

PANCOAST.—At Glassboro’, N. J., suddenly, Seventh month 
10, 1897, Beulah B., widow of the late Keasbey Pancoast. 

Interment at Mullica Hill meeting- house. 


SHOTWELL.—At his late residence, Orange, N. J., on First-day, 
Seventh month 4, Joseph D. Shotwell, in the 66th year of his age; a 
life-long member of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Rahway, N. J. 


WYNN.—lIn West Philadelphia, Seventh month 16, 1897, Joseph 
S. Wynn, in his 76th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


THE upward way cannot be easy—it must be climbing 
to the end ; but, as you climb, there comes more love of 
man, more love of God, a blessing of stronger, abler, 
kinder, happier life, and ever growing over all a quiet, 
restful sense of something brighter, and happier still be- 
yond : some crown of better life than aught we know of 
here, which the Lord hath, in the unfolding of the eternal 
years, for them that lovehim.—Dr. Brooke Herford. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


SELDOM are Friends from a distance brought more agree- 
ably together than to assemble in the parlor meeting held 
here on the evening of the 21st of Sixth month, and the 
monthly meeting on the 22d, on their way to the Half- 
Year Meeting at Millville. Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft, 
of Chester, Chambless and Rebecca Buzby, of Winona, 
New Jersey, have been acceptably with us, and the spoken 
word and impressive silence abounded, to the honor and 
glory of Truth. Many listened for the first time to the 
truth as understood by Friends, and regrets are abundant 
of forgetfulness of the hour, by those not present. A 
welcome will be extended to these Friends to visit us 
again, also others to take it in consideration. 
Mary Emma WALTERS. 

Catawissa, Pa. 


Aaron M. Powell mentions that he and Anna expect 
to attend the Committee meetings and Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, at Clear Creek, Ill., in Ninth month. They 
hope to go enough in advance to attend Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Salem, beginning on the 3oth of Eighth 
month, and following the Illinois gathering, they think, 
if all is then well, of attending Indiana Yearly Meeting 
on their return. 


FROM THE PARTY OF TEN. 

Extracts from private letters, the first dated at Oxford (England), 
Seventh month 4, and the second at London, Seventh month 6 and 7. 
LANDING at Glasgow we went from there to Chester, 
thence to Leamington ; the most enjoyable thing we did 
while at that most interesting of old towns was to take a 
drive into the country, first to Eaton, the place of the 
Duke of Westminster, and then to Hawarden, the home 
of Gladstone. The place of Gladstone abounded in 
beautiful trees ; the house was rather unpretending, but 
as visitors were told to keep on the drive, our opportuni- 
ties for seeing much but an extended domain stretching 
far in the distance were limited. 

We came yesterday from Leamington to Oxford ; we 
are having a delightful time ; yesterday we took a row of 
two hours on the Cherwell (at Oxford), and have visited 
three or four of the most important colleges ; we expect 
to leave here for London to-morrow afternoon. We have 
had delightful weather since leaving the ship. The pro- 
fusion and beauty of the flowers in England are marvel- 
ous ; the roses are very fine, and the window-boxes are 
gay with flowers of various colors, and all seem to be in 
bloom. A. S. 

The driving along the charming country roads about 
Leamington was enjoyable, especially the luxuriance of 
bloom of every kind of plant. The wild roses are in 
perfection now ; they are both pink and white, and show 
in great masses among the hedges. The cultivation of 
flowers is universal ; great houses and small have their 
blooming plants either in pots inside the windows or in 
window-boxes outside, so it gives the dingy houses a 
touch of color they are much in need of. In the grand 
gardens of Eaton Hall, near Chester, there are the finest 
flowers. The carnation blooms are as large as cabbage 
roses, and the most wonderful ca/ceo/arias of various 
shades of orange and yellow. The trees, too, called out 
all our adjectives, and the fine green grass creeps every- 
where soft and beautiful as can be. There is a climbing 
rose like our Glorie de Dijon, which seems to be a favor- 
ite for cottages. It is often up to the roof and full of 
bloom. 


listening to a garrulous and tiresome old pensioner, Mary 
Radley came in ; she was so bright and interesting, and 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the party. She con- 
ducted us to the church, and told us rapidly some of its 
history. She knows the history of Friends thoroughly, 
and described the dreadful prison in the town where the 
ancient worthies suffered. 

I do not grow enthusiastic enough over the old things, 
for they certainly do look dingy and forlorn ; the college 
walls at Oxford were shockingly cracked and scaled and 
black, and were it not for the flowers they would be ugly 
indeed, notwithstanding their great age. But the quad- 
rangles and gardens are lovely with their great trees and 
soft grass bordered by the gayest flowers. 

The long evenings are pleasant ; we go to bed at 10 
o’clock without a light, and we could do many things 
after dinner only we are too tired after the busy day. 
London seemed a wild and turbulent place when we came 
yesterday from quiet Oxford. To secure one’s luggage 
amid the din, and under the feet almost of other people 
struggling for theirs, was a feat hard to accomplish and 
we were thankful to be safely in a carriage and off for our 
hotel. Elizabeth Bond and Hannah Clothier came in 
later in the evening. We had parted at Chester, they to 
make a short visit at Manchester with J. W. Graham and 
wife, then on south to visit the family of John Bright’s 
daughter, the Clarks, at Street, in Somersetshire. 

This morning we visited St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Christ Hospital, where we saw the ‘‘ blue-coat boys’’ at 
play. They have a very funny way of tucking up their 
long skirts when they wish to run, making a great dis- 
play of their yellow stockings. 

7th. It isa bright sunny morning,—fine for our Can- 
terbury pilgrimage. Indeed we can make no complaint 
of English weather, as our umbrellas have not been in use. 

Ro We H. 


The following letter from Dr. James E. Rhoads (since deceased) 
president of Bryn Mawr College, to a Friend of our body, written over 
three years ago, is thought to be of interest, and suitable for publica- 
tion. It was, of course, a personal, though not a confidential, com- 
munication. 


PHILADELPHIA, Fourth month 19, 1894. 
My dear Friend: Our yearly meeting [Fourth and Arch 
streets] is about to issue a statement of its doctrinal views 
on some important matters, which so far as it is positive 
and drawn from the early writings of the Society, I have 
unity with and thought it proper for any Religious Soci- 


ety to make such statements as occasions may arise. But 
it is prefaced by statements attributed,—and probably 
correctly so,—to Elias Hicks, but for which I presume 
your Friends do not at all hold themselves responsible, 
that is, I presume you consider yourselves Friends, not 
followers of Elias Hicks. 

I did not and do not coincide with the leaders of our 
yearly meeting, in the use of this preface, or in any ref- 
erence to doctrinal views other than our own. 

I fear the issue of the paper will stir up feelings that 
injustice has been done to you, and a number of others 
coincided with my judgment of the matter. I therefore 
write to thee, to say what I said in the yearly meeting, 
and to assure thee I wish nothing but love to subsist 
among all that are called Friends, and especially between 
thee and me. 

Thy friend in sincere Christian love, 
James E. Ruoaps. 
Isaac H. Clothier. 


Ir is no sin to be tempted, but to be overcome.— Wm. 


While we were going through the Leicester Hospital, | Pez. 
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NEW GATEWAY AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Ar the Conference at Swarthmore last year, contributions 
were made to a fund then in the hands of Thomas H. 
Hall, for the erection of a gateway at the entrance of the 
principal drive on the College grounds, and, additions 
having been made to the fund, the gateway has now been 
erected. We present a picture of it in this issue. 

The gateway is on the east side of the College build- 
ings, and opens into the grounds near the grove in which 
the meeting-house stands, and not far from the observa- 
tory. As will be seen from the picture, it is a plain and 
substantial construction, suitable for the purpose. Tablets 
on the posts bear the name, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. A 
chain will be swung, if necessary, between the posts, in- 
stead of a gate. 

Some part of the fund raised, not expended on the 
gateway, will be used for necessary grading about it. 


NEW ENTRANCE GATEWAY 


THE WORLD'S GOOD AND BAD. 


From a sermon in New York City, by Minot J. Savage. 
volume of his sermons published by George H. Ellis, Boston. 


From a 


We have been taught to look upon human nature as some- 
thing vile. One of the grandest points in the new gospel 
which is being preached in this regenerate nineteenth 
century is the precise opposite of that: man is not vile. 
There is infinitely more good in this city of New York 
than there isevil. If the evil in this city were in the 
majority, there would be no city. It is as absolutely 
certain as the multiplication. 


For what do we mean by evil? Evil is that which | 


hurts, which injures, which tears to pieces, which disinte- 
grates. Evil is that which separates between man and 
man. The simple fact, then, that there is such a thing 
as society, that people exist together on terms of friend- 
liness and codperation and mutual help, proves that the 
disintegrating forces are in the minority. 

Our newspapers, without intending it, are responsible 
for a great deal of the pessimism of the present time. 

Consider a moment. 


some back alley a man struck his wife or perhaps one of 
his children ; and what is the result? The whole thing, 








A man committed a burglary | 
last night ; the cashier of a bank defaulted yesterday ; in | 


| 
| 


illustrated in its nauseous details, is spread before us on 
our breakfast table ; and people read and look up, and 
say, ‘‘ Whom can we trust?’’—as if they expected the 
next man they met to be a burglar or a defaulter or to be 
abusing his wife or children. 

As a matter of fact, however, the percentage of the 
people in New York who are doing any of these things 
it practically infinitesimal. Note the significance of this 
statement, —dchaving one’s self is not news. The news- 
papers are looking after sensations. Thousands of people 
yesterday behaved themselves; but nobody thought of 
reporting it. The great majority of people went about 
their business, patiently doing their work. Men with 
thousands of dollars that they might have stolen, and 
they never took a penny ; men who needed it ; men who 
could not pay their debts; men whose wives needed 
clothing, whose children wanted bread,—they had oppor- 


AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


tunities to steal; and they never took one cent. Men 
and women thrown together in all sorts of relations, 
tempted in every conceivable way; and yet, out of the 
three and a half millions of Greater New York, hardly 
enough persons to be worth speaking of committed a 
crime yesterday. 

That is the clear, cold, simple fact of the statistics. 

Men are not half so bad, then, as we give them credit 
for being. I have been over this world a good deal in 
my time. I think I know what is taking place in it from 
the top to the bottom of society; and the older I get, 
the greater, the grander is my trust in men and women, 
the greater grows my wonder, not that they sometimes go 
astray, but that they do not go astray more frequently 
than they do. I have a great loving belief in the essen- 


| tial goodness of men and women ; and it is justified by 


fact. 


THE earth, like a bird’s cage, is covered with darkness 
every day, in order that we may catch with more ease 
the strains of the higher, grander melodies. Thoughts, 
which in the glare of the noon, seem smoke and mist, 
stand out in the night with all the forces of a brilliant 
flaming light.—/ean Paul Richter. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OCEAN REVERIES.—II. 


AT this calm hour of noon 
I rove along the curving beach 
By wave-worn rock and drifted dune, 
To gaze upon the ocean’s sparkling reach 
And hear the surges weave their sombre rune. 
Beside the bar the fishing vessels lie, 
While the bronzed fishers count their finny spoil 
And rest them from their toil. 
The veering sea-gull’s lonely cry 
Echoes unceasingly ; 
The languid billows rise and fall, 
Tapping the weedy timbers of yon pier 
With pulses soft and musical ; 
And high o’erhead the mists of cloud-land rear 
Their snowy masses, pile on pile,— 
A heavenly archipelago, 
Isle after airy isle. 


I gaze across the deep, and lo! 
On the horizon far and dim 
A noble ship with canvas spread. 
Stately and beautiful is she, 
And white as is the foam of the caressing sea. 
Too soon, alas! below the shadowy rim 
Of that fair ocean-meadow she has fied, 
Veiling her spotless beauty’s pride, 
Like to some stately swan that would not be espied. 


To what remotest islands of the sea, 
O full-sailed vessel, dost thou hold thy way ? 
To what blue Adriatic bay 
Within whose circling shore 
Was sheltered many a lordly argosy 
Of golden Venice in the years of yore? 
Or through long days of storm and shine 
And wan, still nights ’neath stranger stars, 
By reefs and buried bars, 


Ploughing and ever ploughing through the crested brine, — 


Wilt thou at last attain 
The beauteous islands of the Indian main ? 


Perchance, majestic ship, thou art 
Bound to some Libyan mart, 
To trade in Afric’s ivory and gold, 
Or what the diamond-quarry yields ; 
And thine unresting way will hold 
Through green Sargossa’s weedy fields, 
O’er southern oceans where the sun doth blaze 
Unpityingly thro’ long, long torrid days,— 
Where sea-birds strange and lovely have their home, 
Skimming the languorous foam 
With sleepy wing of green or golden hue ; 
Where through the sultry night 
O’er liquid wastes all silver-bright 
Thy prow shall cut a path of livid blue, 
While curious monsters of the deep 
About thy sides with baleful eyes do peep 
And thy brave mariners affright. 


Thy destined port, fair ship, { may not know, 
But still of thee I dream ; 
And though the currents of the ocean-stream 
Have carried thee beyond my ken 
With sleeping flow, 
And by these shores to fare again 
May never be thy lot,— 
Within one heart thou shalt not be forgot. 
God speed thee on thy way, 
And grant thee voyages safe until thy latest day ! 

% 2. B. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

Two papers in the Atlantic Monthly, (Eighth month), on Forestry, 
deserve special attention. John Muir, author of “ The Mountains of 
California,’’ and one of the most charming writers about mouutains and 
forests that we have, contributes the opening paper on ‘‘ The American 
Forests.’’ It is a glowing and appreciative description of their beauty 
and wealth, and a powerful arraignment of the neglect that has allowed 
so large a part of them to be destroyed or taken out of government cor - 
trol. Supplementing this paper there is an editorial article on our 
“Forest Policy in Suspense.” In this paper the duty of the govern- 
ment to inaugurate a definite and vigorous policy is insisted upon and a 
powerful plea made for the preservation of our forests. 


Two other papers that can naturally be spoken of together, are 
striking studies of two very dissimilar communities in this country. 
William Allen White, a well-known Kansas editor and author of a 
volume of striking stories of Kansas life, writes on ‘‘ A typical Kansas 
Community.’’ He gives a description of life in a typical community in 
this much discussed State,—describes the people, their amusements, 
their social life, and shows the significance of the town in its sociolog- 
ical and economic aspects. Alvan F, Sanborn, who has already con- 
tributed to the As/antic a number of discriminating studies of New 
England life, writes on a ‘‘ Massachusetts Shoe Town,” describing the 
changes that have taken place in a shoemaking town since the rise and 
development of this great industry. 

A paper Of unusual strength and significance both on account of the 
author afd the subject is ‘* Strivings of the Negro People,” by W. E. B. 
DuBois. The author, himself a negro and a recent graduate from 
Harvard University, makes a graphic statement of the disadvantages 
under which his race is struggling, and describes from his own per- 
sonal experience ‘‘ how it feels to be a problem.” 


Pror. W. Z. Ripley continues his series of articles, in the Popu/ar 
Science Monthly, on “ The Racial Geography of Europe.’ He gives 
in this instalment for Eighth month the ‘‘ reasons for the separate national 
existence or Belgium, the various human types in southwestern France, 
the spread of Alpine types through Aquitaine and up the Pyrenees, and 
the persistence of the Cro-Magnon race of Dordogne from prehistoric 
times.’’ At the same time that these studies of different “ races,’ and 
different “types ’’ are of interest to us it is well enough to remember 
the great truth uttered by the Apostle at Athens, that God hath made of 
one blood all the nations that dwell upon the earth. This is the state- 
ment as well of modern Evolution as of the Jewish account of Creation. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, .ETC. 


VALLEY, PA.—A conference on the subjects of Purity and Im- 
proper Publications was held at Valley Friends’ meeting-house, on the 
afternoon of Seventh month 11. Considering the heat and the 
country’s busy season the attendance was very good. 

Anna K. Way acted as chairman, and as announced, the meeting 
was addressed by Prof. Charles M. Stabler, of George School, and 
Lewis V. Smedley, of Willistown, who were followed by Isaac Roberts, 
of Conshohocken. A few remarks were made by others present, 
evincing much interest in the subjects presented and an appreciation of 
the work doing towards lessening some of the great evils of the age. 

The committee in charge are encouraged to hope that similiar 
meetings will be again held at the same place. M. J. W. 


THE ‘* party of ten,’”’ now abroad, were all in London on the 7th in- 
stant. Six of them expected to start on the 13th for a month on the 
Continent ; while Anna and Sara Atkinson, and Annie and Helen 
Hillborn proposed to stay in Oxford for a week, then make a visit to 
Devonshire, and meet the others in Paris, going later to the Conference 
at Scarborough. 

Aaron M. and Anna Rice Powell expect to go on the 3oth fora 
brief stay at Jackson, N. H.,in the White Mountains, where Aaron will 
give two addresses or lectures in a Summer Course, the first on ‘‘ The 
Lesson of Quakerism,’’ and the second on ** Woman as a Citizen.” 


Mrs. BooKER T. WASHINGTON has a noted Sunday-schoel class in 
house-cleaning. Every Sunday she takes one of the negro cabins as a 
sample of how such work should be done. She washes, cleans, 
sweeps, and dusts, and has changed for the better very many of the 
cabins. 


EpnA DEAN Proctor, the poet, has returned to the United States 
after having spent six months in scaling the precipices of the Andes, 
traversing the wide plains of the Argentine Republic, and braving the 
dangers of the South Atlantic. This trip covered more than 10,000 
miles, and was extraordinary in many respects. Miss Proctor, who is 
over sixty years of age, proposes to write an account of her travels. 
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MY PLAYMATES. 


THE wind comes whispering to me of the country green and cool 
Of redwig blackbirds chattering beside a reedy pool ; 

It brings me soothing fancies of the homestead on the hill, 

And I hear the thrush’s evening song and the robin’s morning trill ; 
So I fall to thinking tenderly of those I used to know 

Where the sassafras and snakeroot and checkerberries grow. 


What has become of Ezra Marsh, who lived on Baker’s hill ? 

And what's become of Noble Pratt, whose father kept the mill ? 
And what's become of Lizzie Crum and Anastasia Snell, 

And of Roxie Root, who ’tended school in Boston for a spell ? 
They were the boys and they the girls who shared my youthful play ; 
They do not answerto my call! My playmates, where are they ? 


What has become of Levi and his little brother Joe, 

Who lived next door to where we lived some forty years ago? 

I'd like to see the Newton boys and Quincy Adams Brown, 

And Hepsy Hall and Ella Cowles, who spelled the whole school 
down ? 

And Gracie Smith, the Cutler boys, Leander Snow, and all, 

Who, I am sure, would answer, could they only hear my call. 


I'd like to see Bill Warner and the Conkey boys again, 

And talk about the time we used to wish that we were men : 
And one—I shal] not name her—could I see her gentle face 
And hear her girlish treble in this distant, lonely place ! 

The flowers and hopes of springtime, they perished long ago, 
And the garden where they blossomed is white with winter snow. 


Oh, cottage ’neath the maples, have you seen those girls and boys 

That but a little while ago made, oh! such pleasant noise ? 

Oh, trees and hills and brooks and lanes and meadows, do you know 

Where I shall find my little friends of forty years ago ? 

You see I’m old and weary, and [’ve traveled long and far ; 

I'm looking for my playmates. I wonder where they are ? 
—Eugene Field. 


RAIN IN THE WOODS. 


SILENCE first, with gloom o’erhead ; 
Not astir in bush or tree; 

Woodfolk all to convert fled ; 
Dumb the gossip chickadee. 


Then a little rustling sigh ; 

Treetops toss, and bushes shake, 
And a silent wave goes by 

In the feathered fern and brake. 


Now the murmur, growing loud 
In the pine tops far and near; 
And the woods are tossed and bowed, 
Like a soul in sudden fear. 


Hark! the music of the rain 
On a thousand leaky roofs, 

Like an army o'er a plain 
Galloping with silver hoofs! 


Patter, patter, on the gronnd, 
Rustle, rustle in the trees ; 
And the beaded bushes round 
Drip when shaken by the breeze. 


Ah! if you would nature know 
Close and true in all her moods, 
Flee not from the show’r, but go 
Hear the raindrops in the woods ! 
—James Buckham. 


LAWYERS are increasing in Chicago at the rate of 500 a year, and 
their tendency to bunch together in large partnerships is becoming 
more and more pronounced, some firms comprising as many as 
15 or 20 lawyers. 


Ir is by estimated the Church Economist that $6,000,000 will be 
spent this summer by religious people in attending the four national con 
ventions of the Christian Endeavor Society at San Francisco, the 
Young People’s Baptist Society at Chattanooga, the Epworth League 
at Toronto, and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, at Buffalo. 


THE average salary of a Presbyterian minister in the United States, 
according to the /aterior, is “ but little, if anything more than that of a 
mechanic ; although it requires seven years of costly preparation.” This 
is partly accounted for by “‘ overprodaction.’’ The annual increase of 
Presbyterian churches is 100; of ministers, 144. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SIXTH 
MONTH, 1897. 
Mean barometers 
Highest barometer during the month (7¢h), 
Lowest barometer during the month (13th), 29.687 
Mean temperature, 68.9 
Highest temperature during the month, (3oth), 92. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (2d), 48. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 78.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 59-3 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (3d, 19th), 26. 
Least daily range of temperature, (7th), 5. 
Mern daily range of temperature, 19. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 66. 3 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 55.1 
Total precipitation rain, melted snow, inches, 4.19 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.99 inches of 
rain, on the 8th and gth. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 12. 
Number of clear days 6, fair days 16, cloudy days 8. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 
Thunder storms on the 4th, 12th, 15th 20th, 25th. 


29.974 
30 242 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 75, on 30th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 49.5 on 2d. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 60.2. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 71.5 on 29th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 48.5 on Ist. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 60.4. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 60. 3. 


Note.—The mean temperature of the month just closed has been 
three degrees below the normal. 


The amount of precipitation, 4.19 inches, is three-quarters of an 
inch in excess of the average for this month. 


Joun ComLy, Observer. 


THE WALDENSES OF TENNESSEE. 

Nashville Correspondence of New York Evening Post. 
Tue colony of Waldenses in the Tennessee mountains is 
to be increased by the addition of nearly tooo new- 
comers this summer. In 1893, a Waldensian pastor 
selected the home of the colony in the Tennessee 
mountains, and its success has induced many of their 
brethern to come here. Religious persecution, the 
crowded conditions in northern Italy, burdensome taxes, 
and the increasing price of land forced them to seek a 
new home. The first colony was planted in Uruguay, 
and another in Argentine Republic. In July, 1892, Dr. 
Teofilo Gai, an eminent pastor, was led to visit portions 
of North Carolina and Tennessee. He was struck with 
the advantages for colonization, and on his return to 
Italy he projected the plan, and soon afterward the lands 
were purchased. Twenty families came over in 1893 
under the leadership of Rev. C. A. Tron, and took 
possession of the colonial property. Two hundred and 
fifty families followed within a short time. 

The Waldensian colony lies 10 miles west of Morgan- 
ton. The members have built a town called Valdese, 
which covers an area of 40 acres, and is one of the 
prettiest villages in the mountains, being regularly laid off 
and improved. Thé colony is a corporation chartered 
under the laws of the State, and governed by a board of 
directors, consisting of six Waldenses and three Americans. 
The members of the colony have purchased land of their 
own outside the colony limits, which they hold in 
severalty. Whole-souled courtesy, the most cordial 
hospitality, a high sense of honor, an abhorrence of 
debt, a love of morality, and respect for the law are 
characteristics of the Waldenses. Reverence for God and 
sacred things animates the humblest among them. 


How strong a hold the kindergarten system is securing is indicated 
by the fact that Greater New York now supports over one hundred and 
seventy-five of these schools for little children. 














A SOUTHERN WOMAN ON COLORADO. 


[Mrs. Alberta C. Taylor, a daughter of Gov. Chapman, of 

Alabama, is now a resident of Colorado. She sent the following 
letter to be read at the Equal Suffrage Meeting held in connection with 
the Tennessee Centennial Exposition at Nashville. ] 
APPARENTLY there is a requirement that those women who 
are accorded the right to vote shall immediately make a 
record far and away beyond that which men have suc- 
ceeded in making, with centuries of experience. And, 
what is stranger still, this requirement is made by the very 
people who have adjudged our sex to be vastly inferior. 

We are constantly in receipt here of letters from 
other States, North, South, East and West, asking what 
women have achieved since they have had the ballot? 
Whether politics are not just as corrupt as before? If 
the saloons are still open and gambling in force? Or if 
women take the trouble to vote, anyway? In addition to 
this, we have been called upon to correct absurd rumors 
concerning the conduct of women in political meetings, 
and often those papers which have given publicity to the 
rumors cannot spare space for publishing the facts. 

Now, I am one of those who have always claimed 
that the ballot should be ours on the ground of justice 
alone, although I hoped and believed that the women’s 
vote would be an expedient and helpful element in 
government ; and this faith isstill strong within me. Let 
us not speak of disappointment, after so short an ex- 
perience, because the old established methods are not 
revolutionized at once, but compare ourselves rather to 
the prisoner led from the gloom of an underground cell 
into the glare of summer sunshine. He steps timidly at 
first ; does not take off his hat and invite the full force 
of sun and light ; but shades his eyes with caution, and 
takes his bearings gradually—it may be painfully. But, 
however trying the experience, he never turns again to- 
ward the cell, with its brooding shadows. He cannot 
quite see his way, but he knows it is a good way—the 
way of freedom always is—and he wants to goon. He 
does go on ; and the further he goes the more clearly he 
sees, the less he stumbles. 

Be it confessed, a good deal of timidity characterized 
the women’s first campaign in this State, and their first 
approach to the polls. This timidity was heightened by 
an unusual crisis which confronted them at that time. 
In the succeeding campaigns they have proceeded with 
more confidence. They were mindful of the public 
welfare, and showed themselves ready allies of every 
movement for good. They have not turned themselves 
into office-seekers, as was predicted. In fact, their 
modesty in this regard is remarkable. They have only 
sought positions on the school boards, and asked that 
they be not excluded from those on the hospital 
boards, but be allowed to compete for them on the same 
conditions as men of the medical profession. 

I was recently a delegate to a convention for nomi- 
nating candidates to fill our municipal offices. It is said 
that this was the first such convention ever cailed at the 
instigation of women. It was the work of the Civic 
Federation, a political organization controlling several 
thousand women, and non-partisan. This is the hope- 
ful feature of the women’s vote—its independence of 
party lines. 

Our Federation, in connection with the Taxpayers’ 
League, held the convention to nominate a ticket for 
the April election. The delegates included prominent 
citizens of both sexes and varied callings, but no woman 
was put in nomination for any office. They all worked 
faithfully in the campaign for the men whom they had 

nominated, in spite of the predictions of their opponents 
that their exertions would end with the convention, which 
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was ridiculed as a ‘‘ pink-tea affair.’’ This we may say 
was the first organized effort of the women to influence 
nominations and canvass for an election, and their ‘* pink- 
tea ticket’’ triumphed gloriously ; largely, too, through 
a direct appeal to the women in behalf of good govern- 
ment, honesty, and order, as against the party which stood 
for open saloons, unrestricted gambling, and a desecrated 
Sabbath. Many women who are more than indifferent 
to mere political issues will rally to astandard of morality. 
And it is a fact and nota fancy that the character of 
candidates for office is far more carefully considered than 
formerly. 

Meanwhile women have worked successfully for tem- 
perance legislation. Three years ago there were only 
four cities in the State which prohibited the sale of 
intoxicants ; now twenty-seven refuse to grant the liquor 
license. 

My experience as a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of our Association has been altogether pleasant. 
We had occasion to visit repeatedly the members of the 
standing committees of both bodies of the Legislature, 
and, with one exception, we were received with the 
utmost courtesy and consideration. The exception was a 
man whose nomination for the Legislature had been 
opposed by the Civic Federation, and that naturally 
caused him to look askance at the representatives of that 
body. Even in this case, however, there was no lack of 
courtesy ; he only pleaded a lack of time to consider 
our bills. 

As committee woman for my ward in the late city 
election, it was the same. I was made to feel as much 
at ease doing political work as though it had been a social 
event, or something done in the interest of philanthrophy. 
A very agreeable and instructive ward meeting was held 
in my parlors, where speeches were made by candidates, 
and women voters informed about the duty of supervisors, 
aldermen, etc., and the power with which we entrust 
them—things which all citizens should know and feel an 
interest in. 

It is some trouble to canvass a ward or even a precinct 
for an election, but to tax-payers there is much at stake, 
and in this instance the result was very satisfactory. 

In conclusion, dear friends, I hope that our cause may 
receive an impetus in the South from your meeting on 
this happy occasion of the Nashville Centennial. I can 
think of nothing else that is lacking to perfect life in the 
beautiful valley of the Tennessee, with its matchless 
climate, more favored than that of sunny Italy, its rolling 

hills and pleasant valleys, its fields of waving corn, its 
pink and white orchards, its superb forests and magnifi- 
cent streams, its peaceful homes and thriving herds; the 
nobility of its past participation in the life and liberty of 
our great Republic. Why not add to these blessings the 
emancipation of its daughters? Our government is mak- 
ing slow progress just at this time with delivering its 
citizens from industrial bondage. From political bond- 
age, at least, they might all be relieved. 


Tue ‘* Caprain’s WELL’’ at AMESBURY.—At Ames- 
bury, Mass., J. R. Huntington has authorized the Town 
Improvement Association to put in good condition the 
‘¢ Captain’s Well,’’ as nearly as possible in its old shape. 
This is the well concerning which Whittier wrote one of 
his latest poems ; it was dug by the sea-captain commem- 
orated in that poem, in gratitude for his preservation 
from death by thirst in the Red Sea desert by the dis- 
covery of a spring. 





ForcE may subdue, but love gains ; and he who for- 
gives first, wins the laurel.— Wm. Penn. 
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THE CHILD'S GARDEN. 
Harper's Bazar. 
A LITTLE garden of its very own, where it may plant and 
dig and pull weeds up and potter about to its heart’s con- 
tent, isa very great boon toachild. For children love 
to work, and like to make play of their work, and work 
of their play; they yearn for activity; they desire to 
possess something which they may do with as they please. 

Usually the home garden is not as attractive toa 
little child as it might be, because there are too many 
Don’ts and Thou shalt nots about it. Little fingers must 
not break off the flowers, little feet must not trample the 
turf, little playmates must stay away, for their games and 
romping may do mischief. In the country there are al- 
ways the fields overflowing with daisies and clover, and 
the lanes where one may wander along looking up through 
green branches to the sky ; but a city child has only a 
back yard with narrow flower borders around a square 
plot of velvet-green grass, a limited realm, indeed. 

Even here, however, the sensible mother may con- 
trive a little garden for the children, or a small bed for 
each child, where seeds may be sown, and such homely 
favorites as petunias, four-o’clocks, lady’s-slippers, and 
pansies grow without much care. A few hardy pinks, or 
the old-fashioned ribbon-grass, a verbena, a lily, larkspur, 
perhaps a monthly rose, a few sweet peas, and the child’s 
sense of beauty will be cultivated, and he will have what 
we all want most, when we think about it—flowers to 
give away. It is so lovely to have a flower from the 
child’s own garden for papa’s button-hole, for mamma’s 
plate at the breakfast table, for the dear friend who is 
going on a journey and would like something sweet to 
look at in the cars. And there may be a flower mission, 
and the child will be glad to contribute from his garden 
for the pleasure of sick people burning up in hospitals, 
burning with fever, tossing in pain; or of blind people 
too old and too wretched to enjoy much more in this 
world, but cheered up by a flower; or of little children 
who live in crowded tenements and never have much fun, 
and are made glad when flowers come into their lives. 

A part of every child’s training should be to give 
pleasure systematically to others, and this is best done by 
teaching little people to give away something which they 
prize, not on the impulse of heedless prodigality, but be- 
cause every one is responsible for the happiness or misery 
of every one else ; and we are all bound in one bundle, 
and only by giving conscientiously and according to rule 
do we ever learn to be generous and kind and considerate 
of some one or something beyond ourselves. The child’s 
garden may train him to spontaneous kindness as hardly 
anything else which he owns can do. 








RELIGION is no assent of the lips: it is no mere con- 
clusion of thought or conviction of the understanding. 
It is first a sense of duty, leading to the embodiment of 
the highest powers in daily acts. In the end it is a ready 
service rendered to every good cause.— John Learned. 





BEinG opposed is no sure sign that one is right, but 
being right is a sure sign that one will be opposed. In 
any worthy cause the only road to success lies through the 
thicket. In a world of self-seeking, subterfuge, and dis- 
honor, truth and honor cannot long be served by an easy 
ambling on well-trimmed paths. It was with strong com- 
mon sense, as well as fine moral, that Dr. Holland said, 
‘*« Every man who strikes blows for power, for influence, 
for institutions, for the right, must be just as good an 
anvil ashe isa hammer.’’ It is not alone by your strokes, 
but it is also by the strokes of the enemy upon you, that 
a good cause is beaten into shape.—.S. S. Zimes. 
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THE POWER OF DISCUSSION. 
The Voice, N. Y. 
THE New York Zimes, in a sort of curtain lecture to cer- 
tain reformers for what it considers their obnoxious ac- 
tivity, gives vent to the following bit of journalistic dog- 
matism : 


‘Just at the present moment, both in England and the United 
States, there is a great deal too much ‘frank, open, and plain-spoken 
discussion ’ of evils that never were and never will be lessensd by dis- 
cussion or denunciation.” 

The history of the world shows that evils have always 
been lessened by increasing the knowledge and moral per- 
ception ofthe people. Whatever will do that will remove 
the causes of evil, and in the nature of things lessen the 
evils themselves. Few things have helped more in the 
mighty march of the race toward better conditions in this 
present world than discussion, and righteous, intelligent 
denunciation of iniquity has been its hand-maid. Of 
course there is always more or less speaking the truth 
with foolishness, but that does not alter the central fact. 
Jesus himself both discussed and denounced, and did both 
in such shape as to become the exemplar of this particu- 
lar to his followers, and ever since his time reasonable 
and reverant discussion has been a mighty weapon in the 
religious warfare. 

It would be hard to cite a successful reform, religious, 
social, or political, which has not been secured by dis- 
cussion. Luther’s reformation was founded on it. The 
great reformer’s theses nailed to the door of the castle 
church at Wittenberg were discussion and denunciation 
combined. 

Wilberforce and Thompson in England; Garrison, 
Phillips, and Sumner in the United States, carried on the 
successful onslaughter against slavery by the persistence 
of their discussion. Cobden and Bright could never 
have beaten down prejudice in behalf of the corn laws in 
England had they not employed discussion of the most 
fervent sort. 

Public discussion is the school-house in which public 
sentiment is educated, and it is not too much to say that 
with a better diffused intelligence, discussion is the safety - 
valve of modern times, which prevents atrocities and out- 
rages committed to redress existing wrongs. An intelli- 
gence which can openly and calmy discuss evils and plan 
for their removal knows that there is a better remedy for 
personal and public iniquity than the shedding of blood. 

Before men will overcome wrong, they must appreciate 
its existence and enormity, and whatever tells them of 
either is discussion or denunciation, or both. 

There is a mighty difference between discussion and 
mere talk. Discussion enlightens, stimulates, inspires. 
It is the fuel which produces the fire of activity, and action 
removes the bad conditions which have enslaved the race 
and been a foe to progress. 

The marvelous advancement during the century re- 
garding the drink custom has been almost entirely the pro- 
duct of discussion, which, while it has not always been wise, 
has produced a steady advance toward a better pratice for 
the individual regarding the use of liquor, and a higher 
standard for the State regarding its sale. 

Discussion may not in itself lessen evils, but it inspires 
men to lessen and finally remove them. We need more 
rather than less of this sort of education, and if it is occa- 
sionally embittered by an unwise and unwarrented de- 
nunciation, we can better stand the abuse than forego the 
discussion. 

The civilized man discusses in order that he may save— 
proving in this his superiority to the savage, who fights 
that he may destroy. The peculiar business of a Christian 
civilization is to save men from disaster, physical and 
moral, by removing the disaster. 
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FEATURES OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


Extracts from an address at the Commencement Exercises of Union 

College, Schenectady, N. Y., by St. Clair McKelway, (editor of the 
Brooklyn Zagle.) Forwarded to the INTELLIGENCER by a reader. 
Ir with lesser men than the college giants of the past, 
we can infuse the broader foundations and the nobler 
endowments and completer equipments of to-day, with 
the spirit of simplicity in their administration, which 
sets moral values above material estimates, spiritual 
standards above the sordid, then the blessings of Heaven 
will descend upon the palaces and temples of learning 
as truly as in olden times rested the spirit of God upon 
the log structures in which his teachers and preachers 
vindicated his ways to men. 

Every college should be a pure Democracy. The 
rich should be as welcome as the poor but not more 
welcome. As truly as poverty should be no stigma in 
student life, so truly should wealth be no decoration. If 
our boys are not democratic and republican in student 
life, they will be so nowhere else. If life exterior to 
college must exhibit disparities and differences, life in- 
terior to colleges should exhibit as few of them as 
possible. 

Here the standards and appeals should be to con- 
science, to character, and to manhood alone. Here men 
as God sees them, and as character and capacity make 
them, should be seen, and regarded by their fellows. 
Too many of the rich are trying to get the Government 
to make them richer. Those whose lot in life is humble 
and whose conditions in life are hard also look to Govern- 
ment for relief. 

At times, our country seems to be going on a 
transitional road of peaceful suffrage to the socialism 
and agrianism reached through blood; at other times 
the same country [our own] seems to be going to that 
control of the masses by the classes which exists in 
England to-day. But whether we are going towards 
France of over a hundred years ago, or towards the 
England of to-day, we are getting away from the intend- 
ment of our Republic. To that intendment we must re- 
turn, if the Republic is to survive in any thing but form. 
That habit of Americans to look to Government for aid, 
instead of to themselves, should he discouraged. 














































ALCOHOL 1N Hor CountRies.—At a meeting held at 
Jubbulpore, India, in connection with the Army Temper- 
ance Association, the president, Major J. B. Forster, said 
that during his travels he met Dr. Lingard, the govern- 
ment bacteriologist, a man who knew the world, was a 
great traveler, had studied the food and drink questions, 
disease in all its forms, and especially epidemic diseases, 
such ‘as cholera, typhoid, enteric, etc., has held 10,000 
post mortem examinations ; and this man is a teetotaler, 
and stated that drink was unnecessary to the maintenance 
of perfect health in this country, (India), and that to 
drink alcoholic liquors is to predispose yourself to all 
zymotic diseases. Dr. Lingard stated that 99 per cent. 
of sunstrokes in India were absolutely traceable to drink. 



















Every success attained lays a new responsibility on 
him who attains it. We havea right to expect more of 
him who has shown his power to do. No man can fall 
back on his old record, except as an incitement to do well, 
or better, when he tries again. What we have done ought 
to be our lowest standard for what we expect to do, and 
what is expected of us, in the future. In this light, every 
success we have won makes it more incumbent on us to 
do better next time, unless we would seem to have ceased 
progress. —S. S. Zimes. 






























‘**OUR LEADING CITIZEN.” 


THERE are no rich men, says William Allen White in the 

Atlantic Monthly, in these Kansas towns. The men who 

own a million dollars’ worth of property number less 
than half a score in the whole State. Those who control 
half a million dollars’ worth of property might ride to- 

gether in a sleeping-car, with an upper berth or two to 
spare. Every town has its rich man, measured by a loca 

standard, who is frequently a retired farmer turned 
banker ; but not one in five of these is rated at $100,000. 
Yet each is the autocrat of his county if he cares to be. 
The mainspring that moves the town’s daily machinery 
may be found in the back room of the bank. There it 
is decided whether or not the bonds shall be voted. 
There it is often determined whether there shall be eight 
or nine months of school. There the village chronicles 
are spread upon the great ledgers every day. The town 
banker supplies the money for every contest. If he is 
wise, he watches his little corner of the world as a spider 
watches from his web. The great trust which he keeps 
requires a knowledge of the details of the game that 
men are playing around him. Yet with all his power this 
town banker would be counted a poor man in the city. 
Seldom is his annual income as much as $10,000. But 
he lives in the best house in the town. The butcher 
saves his best cuts for him, the grocer puts aside his best 
vegetables, and the whole town waits to do his bidding. 


THE GLORIOUS REDWOOD. 


THE redwood, says John Muir in the A“/antic Monthly, is 


the glory of the Coast Range. It extends along the 
western slope, in a nearly continuous belt ten miles wide, 
from beyond the Oregon boundary to the south of Santa 
Cruz, a distance of nearly four hundred miles, and in 
massive, sustained grandeur and closeness of growth sur- 
passes all the other timber-woods of the world. Trees 
from ten to fifteen feet in diameter and three hundred 
feet high are not uncommon, and a few attain a height of 
three hundred and fifty feet, or even four hundred, witha 
diameter at the base of fifteen to twenty feet, or more, 
while the ground beneath them is a garden of fresh, 
exuberant ferns, lilies, gaultheria, and rhododendron. 

As timber the redwood is too good to live. The 
largest sawmills ever built are busy along its seaward 
boader, ‘‘with all the modern improvements,’’ but so 
immense is the yield per acre it will be long ere the 
supply is exhausted. The big tree is also to some extent 
being made intolumber. Though far less abundant, it is 
fortunately, less accessible, extending along the western 
flank of the Sierra in a partially interrupted belt about 
two hundred and fifty miles iong, at a height of from 
four to eight thousand feet above the sea. The enormous 
logs, too heavy to handle, are blasted into manageable 
dimensions with gunpowder. A large portion of the 
best timber is thus shattered and destroyed, and, with 
the huge knotty tops, is ieft in ruins for tremendous fires 
that kill every tree within their range, great and small. 


E. D. SMITH, a manufacturer of Menesha, Wis., has given to the 
town a tract of land worth $25,000 for a public park and $25,000 for a 
public library. 


SomE recently published figures of gin and rum imports into Africa 
are so large as to excite incredulity. It is said that in 1894 Gambia 
received 22,368 gallons; Sierra Leone, 242,686; the Gold Coast, 
1,302,899 ; Lagos, 1,863,631 ; the Niger coast protectorate, 2,609,158. 


NEWFOUNDLAND has at times a peculiar visitor, which is thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘ The occasional grounding of an immense iceberg a short 
distance from the shore produces an astonishing local climatic change 
during its stay, preventing the ripening of crops and garden fruits, but 
presenting at sunset magnificent prismatic or iridescent effects.” 
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THE DOG AND HYDROPHOBIA. 


A WRITER in Our Animal Friend has the following kind 
words to say for the dog : 

Now, the very first observation we have to make on this 
subject is that there are no such days in the year’s calendar 
as ‘‘dog days.’’ There are no days on which, and there 
is no kind of weather during which, a dog is peculiarly 
liable to rabies. Rabies is a rare disease at all.seasons of 
the year, and there are no more cases of rabies in July 
or Avgust than in December or January. It follows, 
therefore, that there is no more reason to dread our family 
friend, the dog, in hot weather than in cold, and no more 
reason to dread hydrophobia from his bite at one time of 
the year than at another. The phrase ‘‘ dog days’’ isa 
falseand misleading phrase, which all humane persons 
ought to avoid in the interest of the dog. 

We have said, and we repeat, that hpdrophobia is one 
of the rarest of diseases; and that when it appears to 
be developed, we believe it, in the vast majority of cases, 
to be a simulated disease produced by a morbid imagina- 
tion. We donot goso far as to assert that it is never 
caused by the bite of a rabid animal; and therefore we 
would advise that all proper care should be taken to de- 
stroy, without delay, all animals that are affected with 
rabies. Yet, here again, we must recall the fact that 
rabies itself is one of the rarest of all the diseases with 
which dogs and other animals are affected. When we 
hear the cry of ‘* Maddog!’’ the chances are millions 
to one that the doy is not mad; it is the people who are 
mad with terror. 

In the thirty years since the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was established our 
officers and agents have been constantly on the outlook, 
but no undoubted case of rabies has ever fallen under 
their observation, or within their knowledge; and, of 
over 160,000 dogs and other small animals which have 
been cared for at our shelter during the past three years, 
not one single case of rabies has been found. These 
facts sufficiently prove that rabies is rare in this city and 
in this State; but there is such a disease, and it is im- 
portant for the public, as well as yourself, that you should 
know whether a sick dog is or is not rabid. If you will 
note the following facts you will have no difficulty. You 
will probably find them to be quite different from the 
popular fancies by which most persons are misled. 

1. It is supposed that a mad dog dreads water. It is 
not so. The mad dog is very likely to plunge his head 
to the eyes in water, though he cannot swallow it and 
laps it with difficulty. 

2. It is supposed that a mad dog runs about with evi- 
dences of intense excitement. It is not so. The mad 
dog never runs about in agitation ; he never gallops ; he 
is always alone, usually in a strange place, where he jogs 
along slowly. If he is approached by dog or man he 
shows no sign of excitement, but when the dog or man is 
near enough he snaps and resumes his solitary trot. 

3- If a dog barks, yelps, whines, or growls, that dog 
is not mad. The only sound a mad dog is ever known to 
emit is a hoarse howl, and that but seldom. Even blows 
will not extort an outcry from a mad dog. Therefore, if 
any dog, under any circumstances, utters any other sound 
than that of a hoarse howl, that dog is not mad. 

4. It is supposed that the mad dog froths at the 
mouth. It is notso. If a dog’s jaws are covered or 
flecked with white froth, that dog is not mad. The 
surest of all signs that a dog is mad is a thick and ropy 
brown mucous clinging to his lips, which he often tries 
vainly to tear away with his paws or to wash away with 
water. 


5. If your own dog is bitten by any other dog, watch 
him carefully. If he is infected by rabies you will dis- 
cover signs of it possibly in from six to ten days. Then 
he will be restless, often getting up only to lie down 
again, changing his position impatiently, turning from 
side to side, and constantly licking or scratching some 
particular part of his head, limbs, or body. He will be 
irritable and inclined to dash at other animals, and he 
will sometimes snap at objects which he imagines to be 
near him. He will be excessively thirsty, lapping water 
eagerly and often. Then there will be glandular swellings 
about his jaws and throat, and he will vainly endeavor to 
rid himself of a thick, ropy, mucous discharge from his 
mouth and throat. If he can he will probably stray away 


from home and trot slowly and mournfully along the 
highway or across country, meddling with neither man 
nor beast, unless they approach him, and then giving a 
single snap. The only exception to this behavior occurs 
in ferocious dogs which, during the earlier stage of ex- 
citement, may attack any living object in sight. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE Conference Committee of the two Houses of Congress on the 
Tariff bill had it under consideration during last week, and came to an 
agreement. Their report was presented in the House of Representa- 
tives on the Igth, and after discussion by Democratic and Populist 
members (the Republicans refraining), was passed shortly after mid- 
night, by a vote of 185 to118. The affirmative vote included 180 
Republicans and 5 Democrats; the negative, 106 Democrats and 12 
Populists. The report went to the Senate on the 20th, where it was 
expected some time would be spent in its consideration. 

IT is settled that the peach crop this year will be small. In the 
Delaware-Maryland Peninsula it is practically a failure. Besides the 
injury done by frost and freezing in the spring, insects have done addi- 
tional damage there. In Western Pennsylvania and Northern New 
Jersey there will be a moderate crop. The Georgia crop is small. 

On the 14th instant, a reservoir, or rather a system of dams, 500 
feet long, 300 feet wide, and 30 or 35 feet deep, furnishing a water 
supply to the towns of Fishkill and Matteawan, opposite Newburgh, 
N. Y., burst. The flood rushed down the mountain to a little settle- 
ment occupied by laborers who work in the brickyards at Dutchess 
Junction. Three men, one woman, two boys, and two girls were 
drowned. 


THE British ship Maud, at San Francisco from Calcutta, was de- 
tained in quarantine because of three supposed cases of plague among 
the crew, one of which resulted fatally. The Norwegian tramp steamer 
Cey/on arrived off Baltimore on the 17th inst. with five cases of yellow 
fever aboard. She came from Daiquiri, Cuba. 


THE wheat harvest near Philadelphia appears to be good. The 
Newtown L£nterprise speaks of ‘‘ one of the heaviest wheat crops ever 
harvested in Bucks county.”” Last week’s newspapers in Delaware re- 
port the farmers as busy threshing. The crop is large, the yield per 
acre being larger than for years past. It is being sold at stations along 
the Delaware railroad at 68 and 70 cents a bushel. Near Dover, in 
Kent county, William M. Dickson threshed 12,000 bushels, which he 
raised on his farm. It averaged 30 bushels to theacre. John Cleaver 
also threshed 12,000 bushels in one day. In New Castle county, 
Daniel W. Corbit, of Odessa, J. B. Cazier, of Kirkwood, and S. C. 
Biggs, of Middletown, each expect to get a yield of forty bushels to the 
acre from some of their fields. 


REPORTS from England give accounts of a hail storm of extraordi- 
pary severity which took place in Essex, (east of London), on the 24th 
ult. The area devastated was about 80 square miles, with Chelmsford 
as the centre, and the damage not less than £190,000,—say $900,000. 
The grain and fruit crops were entirely destroyed, and even wild birds, 
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rabbits, and poultry killed in thousands. A stone the size of a par- 
tridge’s egg was picked up forty-eight hours after the storm, A storm 
of much the same character, but lasting longer, was reported from 
South Germany a few days later. 


THE strike of the bituminous coal miners continues, without much 
apparent advantage to either of the contending parties. Great efforts 
have been made to get the West Virginia miners to quit work, as the 
operation of the mines of that State affords a supply for the market. 

THE message to Congress on the subject of the currency, which it 
was announced some time ago President McKinley had ready for Con- 
gress, is still withheld, in order that discussion upon it may not compli- 
cate the Tariff question in the Senate. 


Ir is stated that unless Governor Hastings signs the appropriation of 
$200,000 to Lehigh University at South Bethlehem, Pa., (an institution 
in which tuition has been practically free) it will probably be obliged to 
close. Its fund left by the late Asa Packer, consisted chiefly of stock 
in the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, which for several years has 
paid no dividend. The case is like that of Johns Hopkins University, 
which has been sadly embarrassed from the fact that its funds, left by 
Johns Hopkins, are in Baltimore and Ohio railroad stock. The Lucy 
Packer Linderman Library, at Lehigh University, has been closed and 
the librarians and attendants discharged. 

JEAN INGELOW, the English poet and novelist, died in London, on 
the Ioth instant, in her 77th year. She was born at Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire, in 1820. She was unmarried. Her ‘‘ High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire,” a well-known poem, was published in 1883. 

GREAT excitement is caused by the development of rich gold fields 
on the upper waters of the great Yukon river, which flows through 
Alaska into the Pacific ocean. There is a rush of miners and adven- 
turers to the region, the ‘‘ Klondyke,’’ which is chiefly on the British 
Columbia side of the Alaska line, and steamers running from Seattle to 
Alaska are crowded. The gold was discovered in 1866, and the pro- 
duction this year is estimated at $5,000,000. The country is intensely 
bleak and cold, the Yukon river freezing to the bottom as early as the 
end of September. 


A DESPATCH from London, on the 20th, says that the negotiations 
between the American Bimetallic Commission and the representatives 
of France and Great Britain have now reached a stage which renders 
it extremely probable that Great Britain will agree to participate in a 
conference, to be held in Washington next fall. 

SoME resentment has been expressed in English newspapers be- 
cause of the “ undiplomatic’’ tone of a despatch sent by our Secretary 
of State to Lord Salisbury, complaining of a want of fair treatment in 
the Behring Sea seal fishery. Secretary Sherman represented that the 
English officials had not made genuine efforts to restrain the illicit seal 
slaughter. It seems that the two experts appointed by the two Gov- 
ernments do not agree in their reports as to the facts; President Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford University, says the seals are rapidly decreasing ; 
the English expert represents that they are not. The English Govern- 
ment has declined, at present, the American proposal of a new Con- 
ference on the subject. 


THE French Chambers have voted an addition of 7,000,000 francs, 
or $1,400,000, for naval purposes, including the establishment of a 
** naval base” at Bizerta, a fortified seaport of Tunis and the most 
northern town of Africa. The Chambers terminated their session on 
the 20th. China, a despatch from Berlin says, is about to reorganize 
her army on the German system. Orders for rifles have been placed in 
Germany. A new Chinese fleet is to be constructed, half of the con- 
tracts for the new vessels going to England and half to Germany. 


‘© WHAT is ‘ dolce far niente” ? ‘* Well—in its finest phase, it is 


sitting perfectly still and watching somebody else work.” — Detroit Free 
Press. 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE dress (conventionally called ‘‘ gown”) worn by Queen Victoria 
on the chief Jubilee day, is thus described in a London journal : 

‘* Her Majesty's dress was pale gray silk richly embroidered with 
silver of the finest workmanship, not only on the panels of the skirt, 
which were six inches wide, but on the bodice as well. The basque 
was very fully trimmed with frills of fine black lace, as were the 
sleeves and the edge of the skirt. The bodices of the dress, however, 
was entirely covered by a black gauze$cape, which had incrustations of 
beautiful white lace let in. These insertions gave an appearance of 
great lightness and coolness to the entire toilet. The bonnet was 
black and white, with a little silver introduced, and the shape was a 
very becoming one, the sides coming well down behind the ears over 
the soft white hair.” 


—Speaking of the miners in the bituminous coal-fields, President 
Ratchford, of the United Mine Workers’ Association, in a published 
communication, says : 

“A miner’s wages in the western Pennsylvania field ranges from 54 
to 47 cents per ton in thin-veined districts, and from 30 to 28 cents a 
ton in the thick-veined. In 1893 the mining rate in thin-vein was 79 
cents and thick-vein 65 cents per ton. During the same year the rate 
in Ohio and Indiana was 70 and 75 cents, respectively ; now it is 51 
cents, with a reduction proposed in Ohio to 45 cents per ton. This 
ratio holds good in a general way all along the line; Illinois, a portion 
of Iowa, eastern and central Pennsylvania, and the Virginias are all 
equally affected.’’ 

—The Transvaal Republic, in South Africa, has just adopted vigor- 
ous legislation for the discouragement of immorality; some of the 
clauses are similar to those of the English Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1885. This is the outcome of a struggle for and against regu- 
lation. Dr. Leyds is understood to have favored the licensing of houses 
of ill-fame, but the Transvaal White Cross Society and many leading 
Dutch Reformed ministers and others strongly opposed all State regula- 
tion of vice, and their representations carried the day. 

—Duelling being encouraged by Emperor William, physicians in 
Germany are at it, as well as military officers. Two doctors summoned 
in consultation became involved at the bedside of a patient in so vehe- 
ment a dispute with regard to the character of the malady and of its 
treatment that the concluded to fight the matter out. The conflict took 
place on the outskirts of Bonn, on the Rhine, one of the combatants, 
Dr. Fischer, receiving a bullet in the chest which killed him instantly. 


—A despatch from Tromsoe, Norway, says that Mr. Andree, who 
started on the 11th inst. from Dane’s Island,in a balloon in an attempt 
to cross the North Pole area, was accompanied by Dr. Strindberg and 
M. Fraenckell, an engineer. Mr. Andree took with him a number of 
carrier pigeons. He declared on the eve of the ascent that the expe- 
dition had provided for all possible eventualities. 


—A dispatch from Bristol, Tenn., on the 17th inst., says : Major A. 
D. Reynolds, who, starting from nothing, has made $525,000 net 
profit as a tobacco manufacturer here in twenty years, sold his plant to 
a syndicate yesterday for $30,000, Major Reynolds retires from the 
business because of his religious convictions, which of late have made 
the manufacture and sale of tobacco distasteful to him. It is probable 
that he will engage in evangelistic work. 


—Japan has an income tax, and thisis the way they enforce it: If a 
taxpayer protests that he is rated too high by the officials, he is thrust 
into a dark room and told to ‘‘ think it over carefully.” Sometimes a 
man stays there 24 hours, buried in darkness and thought, and finally 
he is apt to agree with the officials that he is richer than he at first sup- 
posed. 

—Sir Charles Dilke, Radical, said in the English House of Com- 
mons on the roth: “‘ The gravest foreign question at the present mo- 
ment grows out of our relations with the United States, and if the mat- 
ter is not dwelt upon it is because the Government is conscious that in 
these difficult matters it cannot count upon the support of the entire 
House.” 


—Stewart L. Woodford, the new minister of the United States to 
Spain, called at the Whtte House on the 19th, to say farewell to the 
President before departing for Madrid. He will spend a few days in 
New York in arranging his private affairs and will sail on the 26th 
instant. 


—lInstructions have been issued by Secretary of the Interior Bliss 
which, in substance, limit the right of bond-aided railroads to patents 
for lands to those lands sold by the company to bona fide purchasers 
prior to the date of default by such companies on the payment of their 
bonds or interest thereon. 


—Queen Victoria, who had been working so hard (for her) at 
Windsor, receiving official personages, etc., as to awaken concern for 
her strength, went to her home at Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight, 
on the 2oth. 

—The Western railroads, it is announced, have agreed to go back 
to the original plan of handling excursion business at the rate of one 
fare, plus $2. 
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—The New York Sun ‘sat a London dispatch about the condition 
of the Queen's eyesight as follows: ‘* Her majesty is now unable to 
recognize objects more than two feet from her eyes. Even at that dis- 
tance her sight is lamentably feeble. She is no longer able to read, and 
with great difficulty signs occasional documents.” This is probably, 
adds the Sum, acorrect description of the extent which the disability 
has already reached. 


—M. Brunétiere, the distinguished French critic, who recently 
visited this country, says that he did not find any of the half-ferocious 
business activity of which Mr. Bourget complains in ‘‘ Outre Mer.’’ 
On the contrary, he received an impression of refinement and repose. 


—England’s national debt shows an average daily decrease of nearly 
$100,000, during the last five years. In the same time the debt of the 
United States has shown an average daily increase of $125,000. 
No other nation save England is decreasing its debt. 


—The last New York Legislature appropriated about $15,000, less 
than $6,000,000 for educational purposes,—an imperial expenditure, 
worthy of the Empire State. The bills which failed to become laws 
would have required nearly $600,000 more. 


—Our bicycle makers are pressing the Germans so closely that the 
German government promises the manufacturers an early advance in the 
duties on foreign wheels. This is aimed particularly at the American 
product which is now invading all European markets. 


—The entire collection of the late Cyrus W. Field’s papers relating 


to the laying of the first Atlantic cable has now become the property 
of the National Museum in Washington. 


—Miss Frances E. Willard is at present resting among the New 
Hampshire hills. Her health has been for some time steadily improv- 
ing.— Woman's Journal, 


} 
NOTICES. 
*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
Eighth month 3, at 10 
at Valley meeting-house 
Special arrangements have been made to con | 
| 


held on Third-day, 


S. J. Sharpless, 

E. Ww alton, 

Anna T. Jeanes, 
Dr. Jacob Price, . 


o'clock a. m., 
vey Friends to and from Maple Station, on 
Chester Valley railroad, 
the meeting-house. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 
1.42 p. m. train from 12th and Market streets on 
Second-day (the 2d), for Maple Station (with- 
out changing cars at Bridgeport), where Friends | 
will meet them 

Friends residing at Germantown can take the | 
1.26 p. m. train from 
making connection with the 
12th and Market streets at 
Station 

Tickets good 
city 


a short distance from 


Amount, 


Chelten Avenue Station, 
1.42 train 


Columbia 


from 
Avenue | 

| Yardley, 
to those desiring to return to the | 
m Second day evening, who will take the 
7.32 train from Port Kennedy. 

Train will leave Chelten Avenue Station, Ger- 
mantown, at 7.25 a. m., making connection at | 
Columbia Avenue with the train leaving 12th 
and Market streets at 7.45 a. m. on Third-day. | 

rickets go rd going yon Second and Third-days, 
can be purchased at 12th and Market 

Spring Garden street, Columbia Avenue, and 
Chelten Avenue Station, Germantown, and re- 
turning to 12th and Market streets, also to Ger 
mantown (by changing cars at Columbia Avenue 
Station) will be issued at 60 cents the round 


** Peace and 


streets, | town Friends’ 
I, at 3 p. m 


*.* New 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following contributions to the | 


Children’s Country Week Association : Charmingly Pretty 


Previously acknowledged, 


JouHN CoMLy, 
Seventh month 19, 1897. 


A Conference under the care of the Philan- 
thropic Committee of the yearly and quarterly 
meetings, will be held in the meeting-house at ! 
Bucks county, Pa., on First-day, 
enth month 25, 1897, at 2.30 p. m 
Arbitration.”’ 
respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee. 

SUSANNA RICH, 


| 
*.* A Circular Meeting will be held at New- | 
meeting-house, 
Square, Delaware county, Pa., 


y* New York Yearly 


—A_new element has been introduced into the problem of the 
origio of our cats by the discovery in Brazil of a tortoise-shell wild cat, 
of which the late Professor E. D. Cope had the only known museum 
specimen. This animal will be described from Professor Cope’s 


specimen in the Popular Science Month/y for next month, by William 
H. Ballou. 


—Mrs. J. A. Clatworthy writes from Adelaide, South Australia, to 
the Union Signal: “‘ Woman suffrage enlarged our sphere, and brought 
us into closer touch with politics. And now the publican owes us 


another grudge for being instrumental in making it illegal for children 
to fetch liquor.’’ 


—The constitutionality of the alien tax law of Pennsylvania will 
soon be tested. A case has been framed at Pittsburg, in the United 
States Circuit Conrt, wherein it is alleged that the new law is uncon- 


stitutional and is also a violation of treaty agreements with Great 
Britain, 


—The National Indian Teachers’ Association, at its fourth annual 
session at Omaha last week, adopted resolutions favoring a compulsory 
education law for the reservations, and urging that Indians be given 


preference in the Indian service in all positions they are competent to 
fill. 


—The big steel drawbridge uniting Superior, Wis., and Duluth, 
Minn., was opened for traffic on the 13th inst., with appropriate cere- 
monies. The bridge is 1,094 feet long, 58 feet wide, and cost about 
$1,000,000. 

—James B. Angell, the new Minister to Turkey, and Mgr. Merry 


del Val, the Pope’s special envoy to Canada, sailed from New York 
for Europe on the 17th. 


—Tatiana is the name given to the Czar’s second daughter. 
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a} 
3-00 
25.00 
5.00 


French Organdies 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
38.00 
68. 00 
. $106.00 
Superintendent. 


French Organdy is, without a doubt, 


Sev- 





ARE NOW [IARKED 
25 CENTS PER YARD 


These Organdies are the latest pro- 
duct of the very best looms ; decorated 
with artistic designs by the most per- 
fect rollers. 


Subject, 
All interested are 


Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. Satin stripes and floral 
hgures in light and dark eftects pre- 
dominate. *Twould be a wise course 
for thrifty buyers to avail themselves 
of this bargain offering. 


near Newtown 
on Eighth month 


Samples sent to any address 


Meeting’s Visiting | upon request 


trit 
The return train will 
4 26 p. m. 
Ask for special tickets to Friends’ Quarterly 
Meeting at Maple. 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 
Josern W. 


leave Maple Station at 


- Committee. 
Tuomas, } 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting | 


Committee has made the following appoint- 

ments : 

Reading Meeting, Seventh mo. 25, 
Cuas. E. 


at 10. 30 a.m. 
Tuomas, Clerk of the Com. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings dur- 
ing Seventh month as follows : 

25. Pipe Creek. 


JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


| please notify JOSEPH ° 





Committee has made appointments for the fol 
lowing meetings : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 
25. Westbury. 
EIGHTH MONTH : 
1. Kakiat, Brooklyn. 
8. Cornwall. 
Smiths’ Clove. 
Bethpage. 
15. Manhassett. 
Members of the Committee or others who ex- 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
.. McDowELt, Clerk. 





*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 


| of Westbury Quarterly Meeting will hold a ( on- 


ference at Westbury, at three o'clock, after 

Quarterly Meeting, on the 24th of Seventh 

month. The subject to be discussed will be 

** Cruelty to Animals,’’ including Vivisection. 
All are cordially invited to attend. 


Mary W. ALBERTSON, Assis’t Clerk. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


-~ 


the aristocracy of Cotton Summer 
Dress Materials. It is the ideal fabric, 
being gauzy for Summer wear and 
most beautiful for Summer tastes. 
We have made a decided reduction 
on our entire line. Goods that have 
been sold for 35 and 37% cents 
> 


John S Hancock & Co,, 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & RB. BR. B.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. l0th St. Phila. 












Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
Fivmer PARORMENT OF on 
PARCHMENT Paper, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices, 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 





Now Ready. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RE- 
LATING TO GWYNEDD. 


(SECOND EDITION) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. 


The First Edition has been over ten years out 
of print. 

Price to Early Orders, $4. Later, $4.50 (as 
First Edition). Postage 20 cents additional. 
456 pages. 8 illustrations, including 3 etchings. 

*,.* Genealogical chapters on the Evans, Rob- 
erts, and Foulke Families of Gwynedd, and 
other Genealogical Matter. 


j 


Address orders, with remittance, to Howard 
M. Jenkins, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 
San Francisco, Cal ; Chicago, Ill. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled within 
the next few months. 

Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 

AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 





TWO TOURS 


TO THE NORTH 


Under the Personally pupsentes Tourist System 
0 e 


PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD 


Visiting Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Quebec, 
Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, and Saratoga. 
Leave Philadelphia by special train of Pullman 

Parlor Cars. 


July 27 and August 17, 1897. 


BELIGHTFUL SUMMER OUTINGS. 


Round Trip Rate from Philadelphia, in- $100 
cluding all necessary expenses, ' 


TOUR TO 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Will leave Philadelphia SEPTEMBER 2, 1897. 


Special train of Pullman Smoking, Dining, Sleep- 
ing, and Observation Cars. 


EIGHT DAYS IN WONDERLAND! 


RATE, $235 
from Philadelphia, including all necessary ex- 


mses For itineraries and full information apply 
Ticket Agents. 
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Can You detect the Chaff from the Wheat? 






























KEATING 








KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 


Chaff of wheels are made to sell—not to ride, with economy, as a partner. 


KEATING is the wheat of wheels. 


The 


Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 


The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 


** 365 days ahead of them all.’’ 


Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. 


Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

































































































































































































































































THE BOSTON BINDER 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 
postage. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume | 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 


25 cents, including 





Special Notice. 

I beg leave to inform the former patrons of my 
father, William Heacock, deceased, and my friends, 
that I am continuing the business which he estab- 
lished as 

UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 

All calls of a professional nature will receive 

prompt attention. ELLWOOD HEACOCE, 


TELEPHONES: 1313 Vine Street. 
Office, 5807. Residence, 6837. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 














Postage stamps accepted. | 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


HEADQUARTERS 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, 
and can be depended upon to give 

ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
A Fair Hose . . for 7'4c. foot. 

A Good Hose . . «306. ss 

A Very Good Hose. . “ 12¢. 

An Extra Heavy Hose ‘“ 15c. 


REELS 75 cts. All attachments at very 
low figures. 


E, L. PEIRCE, 245 MARKET sT., 


Sieasdenteetaan Philad’a. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN 


MA GLASSES 


MARINE, and 
YACHTING 
We have bought the entire field glass stock of a 
large New York importer. Every glass is Paris- 
made and the optical qualities guaranteed. They 
must go at once, we have priced them accordingly. 
This lot includes the following well-known brands: 
The American Tourist. Regular price, $9.00 
W. B. & E.’s special price, $ 6.00 
The Pilot. Reguien pean, $11.00 
-B & E.’s eee pate, $ 7.50 
The Lizard Light Begetlen pean, $11. 
W. B. & E.’s special price, $ 7.50 
The Horizon Sweep (aluminum). Re $20.00 


price, $7 
W. B. & E.’s special price, wi2.00 
NO 


Ard a hundred others, all in perfect order. 
more tuch prices after these. 
Williams, Brown & Earle, Opticians, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A, 
Can sell 
Anybody iss putters sreirt 
For Spring Satisfaction 


Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. 15th St., Philad’a, 


will be closed for the summer, beginning Seventh- 
day, Sixth month 19th, 1897, and will be re-opened 
about the middle of Ninth month. 

All communications to the Association can be 


sent by mail to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a shoes—at an 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


‘J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, aoe MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS | 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
“LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
ents sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Leans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, ep tte Co. Neb. 
JOSEPH Waa, WwW. WEESTER, 





MERCHANTS? TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURP 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 ‘and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, eet, 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 

WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 

Charies . Hinehman, 

eas Sayres, 
Bolton ‘Winpenny, 

Fiwood Becker, 


Hood Gilpin, 
Warren G. Griffith, 
Haines. 


ee te 
meer M. Janney, 
John L 


Thomas R. Gill, 
Howard L. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila.. Pa. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- -residents, etc. ete. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
{ Wm. H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


Executive Committee : 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a ome from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and _. 
ASA 8S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, —Ts ASHBROOKE; Trust — 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O — TOW NSEND 
Assistant Actuary, DAV ID’ G. TALSOP 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 


HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G ' od A 2 D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE rt = | 
ANNUITY AND ‘ + 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. woees, Soutien. — TATNALL, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM N.ELY, ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 

EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't, 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 
GEORGE Toe BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 





EFFINGHAM B. Pee, 
JOHN A. BROWN, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT 

LLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. aera, 
JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON ’. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


Writing pinies, 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


|YEO & LUKENS, 275 * “toes 


N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS. 613° Walaut St. 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


| S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 
USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
: Orders from Friends solicited. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 





Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS. 
IN INTERIOR & rN Me 


Royal Reading) ~ Lorie 49 Hoffman St 
ped and. comfort. Safety and EUGENE E. NICE, 
TUR RRE  —«~PAINTS, 


BEST in THE WORLD, 
274 South Second St., Phila. 





BIGSTORKE. 10'! & MARKET. 272 and 





